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Fiscal Year Ended 


The Year 
In Brief 


About The 
Company 


(Amounts In Millions, 

Except Per Share Data) 

May 27, 
1984 

May 29, 
1983 

Percent 

Change 

Earnings per Share 

s 

4.98 

S 

4.89 

1.89 

Return on Average Equity 


19.09? 


19.99? 

— 

Dividends per Share 

s 

2.04 

S 

1.84 

10.9 

Sales 

S5.600.8 

S5,550.8 

0.9 

Net Earnings 

s 

233.4 

S 

245.1 

(4.8) 

Net Earnings as a Percent of Sales 


4.2% 


4.49? 

— 

Stockholders’ Equity- 

SI,224.6 

SI,227.4 

(0.2) 

Average Shares Outstanding 


46.9 


50.1 

(6.4) 

Gross Capital Expenditures 

s 

282.4 

s 

308.0 

(8.3) 


Data should be read in conjunction with the financial information on pa^es 22-41. 


Earnings & 
Dividends 
Per Share 



79 80 81 82 83 84 


General Mills markets con¬ 
sumer goods and services in 
five principal business 
areas—Consumer Foods, 
Restaurants, Toys, Fashion 
and Specialty Retailing. The 
company is committed to 
competitive excellence and to 
maintaining leadership 
among consumer goods com¬ 
panies through a strategy of 
balanced diversification, 
aggressive consumer market¬ 
ing, and sound positioning 
within each industry group. 
General Mills is also commit¬ 
ted to good corporate citi¬ 
zenship by being both 
responsible and anticipatory 
in serving its primary consti¬ 
tuencies—shareholders, 
consumers, employees and 
society. 
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his letter summarizes General Mills’ 
performance in fiscal 1984 and outlines 
our appraisal of the company’s future 
prospects. 

Highlights of performance in fiscal 1984 
were: 

Earnings per share were $4.98, the 22nd year 
of uninterrupted growth, up 9 cents from the 
$4.89 reported a year ago. 

Return on average shareholders’ equity was 
19 percent. 

Dividends per share were increased to $2.04, 
up 10.9 percent from the prior year. In June 
1984 the quarterly dividend was raised an addi¬ 
tional 5 cents a share to an annual rate of $2.24. 

A major asset redeployment program 
resulted in a net gain of 4 cents per share and the 
ultimate release of $269 million in cash. The 
debt to total capital ratio improved to 35.5 
percent. 

A stock repurchase program using part of the 
redeployment proceeds reduced average shares 
outstanding from 50.1 million last year to 46.9 
million in the current year. 

Substantial progress was made in each of the 
industry groups in upgrading our current prod¬ 
ucts and services, and introducing important 
new categories. These actions are the source of 
continuing gains in aggregate share of market. 

A number of important operating manage¬ 
ment promotions and appointments continued 
the process of developing the strongest possible 
management team in each industry group. 

The 19 percent return on equity met our 
internal goal and placed General Mills well 
within the upper quartile of all large publicly 
traded companies. However, the growth rate in 
earnings per share was below the company’s 
internal goal. This shortfall was caused by earn¬ 
ings declines in three important operations: 

Izod apparel, video game software, and Red 
Lobster restaurants, which together account for 
about 25 percent of General Mills’ sales. The 
remaining 7 5 percent of the company had a 


strong earnings growth rate. 

The small increase in total sales is attribut¬ 
able to the divestiture of Tom’s Foods and other 
assets. Sales of continuing businesses rose 6.9 
percent. Profits before tax from continuing 
businesses were up 1.5 percent. Again, the 
decline in total net earnings relates to the rede¬ 
ployment program. 

Operating Highlights 
The common element in the operations of each 
of the five industry groups is strong attention to 
serving changing consumer needs and wants 
better than our competitors. 

Consumer Foods, General Mills’ largest 
business, had excellent overall performance in 
1984. Continuing businesses achieved a 14.2 
percent gain in operating profits to $272.7 
million. Sales increased 6.0 percent to $2.67 
billion. These results exceeded our objectives. 
They represent a combination of volume and 
market share gains by Big G cereals, Yoplait 
yogurt, Fruit Roll-Ups and Gorton’s frozen 
seafoods, plus productivity gains. Including the 
results of Tom’s Foods and other businesses sold 
during 1984, sales and operating profits were 
$2.71 billion and $275.3 million in 1984 and 
$2.79 billion and $269.4 million in 1983. 

Restaurants had sales of $ 1.08 billion, up 
9.7 percent from the prior year. Operating 
profits before redeployments declined 12.5 
percent to $70.0 million, reflecting lower earn¬ 
ings at Red Lobster. Menu changes, aggressive 
promotional programs and staff training have 
resulted in recent customer count increases at 
Red Lobster, the leading dinnerhouse chain in 
the United States. To better meet consumers’ 
desire for a more casual dining environment, a 
$ 104 million chainwide remodeling program 
for 365 existing Red Lobster units was 
launched. The first eight units were opened by 
July 1984 and arc performing well. The 
remodeling program is scheduled for comple¬ 
tion by December 1985. 
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Toy Group sales increased 7.5 percent to 
$782.7 million. Strong worldwide demand for 
Star Wars and Care Bears lines resulted in good 
growth for traditional toys, particularly in the 
second half of the year. However, absence of 
video game software profits this year, compared 
with strong profits last year, caused operating 
profits to decline 31.2 percent to $72.0 
million. The home entertainment software 
market experienced a major shakeout in the past 
year, and the outlook remains uncertain. Conse¬ 
quently, Parker Brothers has scaled back its 
expense base to contain risk as it evaluates 
future software market opportunities. Mean¬ 
while, demand for traditional toys is exception¬ 
ally strong. 

Fashion Group results were below the prior 
year. Group sales declined 4.7 percent to 
$587.4 million. Operating profits declined 
35.7 percent to $48.8 million, primarily due to 
an earnings decline at Izod. Aggressive 
merchandising and marketing programs 
supporting new and updated lines are being 
implemented at Izod. Each of the other Fashion 
Group companies is taking steps to enhance its 
leading market positions, assisted by the intro¬ 


duction of updated product lines and initial 
steps to broaden distribution. 

Specialty Retailing had an excellent turna¬ 
round with results up sharply, particularly at 
The Talbots and Wallpapers To Go. Operating 
profits before redeployment charges increased 
108.2 percent to $25.4 million. Sales were 
$437.6 million. Organization and merchan¬ 
dising improvements were instituted in each of 
the Group’s companies to position them for 
continued strong gains. A major remodeling of 
all 87 Wallpapers To Go stores and accelerated 
expansion of established concepts—The 
Talbots and Eddie Bauer—will enhance future 
growth prospects. 

Financial Position 

Since issuance of last year’s annual report, we 
have taken a number of steps to strengthen 
General Mills’ already strong financial position. 
Debt levels were reduced as a percent of total 
capital, and further improvements were 
achieved in working capital control. 

Our commitment is to maintain a strong 
balance sheet. Total debt (including short-term 
debt) as a percent of total capital at year-end 
declined 6.3 percentage points to 35.5 percent. 
This reduction reflects income tax cash flows 


Left to right: 

F. Caleb Blodgett, 
Vice Chairman, 
Consumer Foods: 

H. Brewster 
Atwater, Jr. f 
Chairman of the 
Board and Chief 
Executive Officer: 
Donald F. Swanson, 
Vice Chairman, 
Consumer 
Non-Foods. 
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received from investments in tax leases and 
proceeds received from dispositions. This 
balance sheet strength gives us substantial flexi¬ 
bility to finance future investments. 

Control of working capital continues to be 
excellent. Days sales in average working capital 
outstanding declined to 36.9 from 37.3 in 
1983 and 44.2 in 1982. Along with cash 
proceeds from redeployments, working capital 
control continued as a major factor in holding 
down interest expense and deferring the need 
for additional permanent working capital 
financing. 

As discussed in previous annual reports, we 
regularly review' the deployment of General 
Mills’ assets for strategic fit and anticipated 
financial performance. As part of this ongoing 
process, a number of major actions were taken 
in fiscal 1984. The largest single factor in this 
program was the sale of Tom’s Foods in July 
1983 for $215 million in cash—w'ell in excess 
of its book value. 

During the year, we also sold Chef Saluto 
(pizza), Donruss (bubblegum), and Dunbar and 
Kittinger (furniture), and are now in the final 
stages of selling Lark (luggage). Other signifi¬ 
cant actions include the restructuring of Toy 
Group manufacturing and distribution opera¬ 
tions, and the closing of certain restaurants and 
specialty retailing stores, primarily low-volume 
York Steak House, Wallpapers To Go and Wild 
West units. The major chainwhde Red Lobster 
remodeling program, which involves disposi¬ 
tion of certain assets in existing stores, was 
undertaken. 

Additional information relating to the 1983 
and 1984 redeployments can be found in Notes 
13 and 14 to the financial statements. 

Directors and Management 
We are pleased that Richard M. Bressler was 
elected to the Board of Directors in January. 
Dick is Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of 
Burlington Northern, and previously served 
General Mills as a director in 1978-1979. 

Steven M. Rothschild, previously President 
of Yoplait USA, was elected Executive Vice 
President, Consumer Foods. Richard F. Krai 


will join the company September 1, 1984, as 
Executive Vice President, Fashion. Dick brings 
a broad fashion industry background to General 
Mills and we are pleased to have him with us. 
Steve and Dick provide experienced leadership 
in key areas of the company. These appoint¬ 
ments add to our confidence in the future. 

Other important organization changes 
occurred during the year. A reorganization in 
Consumer Foods led to the creation of the new 
Minnetonka Division, w'hich has responsibility 
for the development of our rapidly growing 
wholesome snacks business. Other divisions— 
Betty Crocker desserts. Marketing Services, 
Northstar(new products), and Yoplait—had 
new leadership selected through internal 
promotions. 

In Specialty Retailing, new presidents were 
named at Eddie Bauer, Leewards and the new r 
concept. We Are Sportswear, w'hich utilizes the 
remaining Wild West store locations. New' 
presidents were also named at Foot-Joy and 
Monet, both Fashion Group companies. The 
Restaurant Group also moved to strengthen 
organization and build greater management 
depth. New leadership was put in place at 
Darryl’s. In Toys, Parker Brothers named a new' 
president and planned for an orderly succession 
of leadership, and new presidents were 
appointed for operations in Spain and the 
Benelux. 

It is noteworthy that 60 percent of the execu¬ 
tives involved in these organizational changes 
are people who were already with General Mills. 
We have long had a strong internal develop¬ 
ment program in Consumer Foods. The other 
groups are putting increased emphasis on 
college recruiting and management develop¬ 
ment, while identifying other sources of talent 
when the need arises. 



General Mills has a 

O t number of 
ing consumer 
franchises; each of 
those listed below had 
sales of $50 million 
or more in fiscal 

1984. 


Years As 
A Consumer 
Franchise 



Future Goals and Strategies 
General Mills financial performance, including 
two decades of uninterrupted earnings per share 
growth and high returns on shareholders’ 
equity, stems from excellence in consumer 
goods marketing. This excellence is enhanced 
by continuous improvement in established 
consumer franchises, a stream of successful new 
products, and development of adjacent 
businesses or entry into related areas. 

Excellence in consumer marketing has 
resulted in our building strong market posi¬ 
tions in the company’s major markets. As the 
chart to the left shows, many General Mills 
franchises are 25, 50, and even more than 100 
years old and still market leaders. 

Imaginative efforts throughout the company 
have resulted in a pre-eminent product develop¬ 
ment record. New products introduced within 
five years have contributed over 16 percent of 
company sales in each of the last five years (see 
chart at right). In 1984, new products contrib¬ 
uted almost 25 percent of the company’s sales. 

Our continuing strategy centers on actions to 
accelerate new investment in the high return 
Consumer Foods business, while at the same 
time moving the rate of return in the Restau¬ 
rant and Non-Food operations up to our 
standards. 

To accomplish this, we plan to: 

Continue to accelerate investments in 
Consumer Foods in support of new products and 
categories. Cinnamon Toast Crumb cereal, Yoplait 
yogurt extensions, Fruit Roll-Ups and Fruit 
Bars , and Gorton’s single serving Light Recipe 
seafood entrees are current examples of this kind 
of investment; 

Complete successfully the Red Lobster 
remodeling program, accelerating and 
improving the growth opportunity we have in 
the largest dinnerhouse operation in the United 
States, and then continue strong expansion of 
Red Lobster both here and abroad. Concur¬ 
rently, heavy emphasis is being placed on 
improving the returns of other concepts, with 
expansion of those that are meeting our return 
goals; 
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New. internally 
developed products, 
introduced within 
five years, have con¬ 
tributed between 
16.2 percent and 
24. 5 percent of com¬ 
pany sales in each of 
the last five years. 
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Develop new proprietary categories in toys 
with worldwide distribution potential, such as 
Star Wars and Care Bears, and expand participa¬ 
tion in the preschool market and childrens 
books through use of these and other strong 
licensed properties; 

Revitalize and broaden the product lines of 
Izod and our other fashion companies, develop 
lines for new distribution channels such as Ship 
‘n Shore’s The Wyndham Collection, and improve 
internal operating efficiencies; 

Accelerate expansion of The Talbots and 
Eddie Bauer, our proven Specialty Retailing 
concepts; enhance the growth of the Wallpapers 
To Go concept, now expanded to include bath 
accessories and other selected decorating items; 
resolve the potential of other existing concepts 
currently being repositioned; and evaluate 
additional concepts for growth. 

To support these grow th endeavors. General 
Mills plans to invest $2.0 billion in new fixed 
assets over the next five years. This represents a 
50 percent increase over the $1.32 billion 
expended in the past five years. Some of these 
expenditures will support new' internal startup 
activity and small- to moderate-size acquisi¬ 
tions, both of which have produced strong 
growth and good returns. 

In pursuit of these objectives, our overall 
commitment remains the same—to maximize 
shareholder value by performing in the top 
quartile of large United States corporations. 
Our specific goals are: 

A minimum of 19 percent return on equity; 

Earnings per share growth averaging 6 
percentage points greater than inflation over 
five years; 

Increasing dividends in line with the long¬ 
term growth in earnings per share; 

Maintaining a strong balance sheet. 


Fiscal 1985 Outlook 

We expect the economy to show improvement 
throughout the year and inflation to continue at 
a relatively low rate, though moderately higher 
than experienced in the past year. We expect a 
strong acceleration of earnings per share growth 
in 1985 with continuing high returns on 
equity. The Red Lobster remodeling, contin¬ 
uing Specialty Retailing merchandising 
improvements, and a strong performance by 
traditional toy products w'ill add to strong 
continuing Consumer Foods progress. 

We plan to back our internal grow th plans 
with record marketing support and a record 
investment of $350 million in fixed assets, up 
24 percent from the prior year. Approximately 
70 percent will be directed to Consumer Foods 
and Restaurants, including the Red Lobster 
remodeling program. 

Based on these actions and growth antici¬ 
pated in most of our major market segments, w r e 
expect fiscal 1985 to be another year of record 
sales and earnings per share. 


A), 

H. B. Atwater, Jr. 
Chairman of the 
Board and Chief 
Executive Officer 


F. C. Blodgett D. F. Swanson 

Vice Chairman, Vice Chairman, 

Consumer Foods Consumer 

Non-Foods 

August 15, 1984 
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1. Cheerios, number 
one with kids, now 
has an even better 
toasted oat taste. 

2. Total was Big G's 
fastest-growing 
established brand in 
1984. 

3. Wheaties... now 
you know what the 
big boys eat! 

4. Cinnamon Toast 
Crunch was intro¬ 
duced nationwide in 
April. 













































F iscal 1984 was an 
excellent year for 
Consumer Foods, 
General Mills’ largest 
industry area. Operating 
profits for continuing 
businesses reached $272.7 
million, growing 14.2 
percent—considerably faster 
than the strong annual 
compound growth rate in the 
previous five years. 1984 
sales for comparable 
businesses increased 6.0 
percent to $2.67 billion. The 
strong operating gain for 
continuing businesses was 
achieved through volume 
growth, strong margins, 
tight expense control and 
productivity improvements. 

A redeployment gain, 
primarily from the sale of 
Tom’s Foods, increased fiscal 
1984 operating profits by 
$107.7 million. 

In its principal business 
area, the $255 billion 
domestic supermarket 
industry, Consumer Foods 
had a 1.7 percent volume 
increase. While the overall 
increase fell below Consumer 
Foods’ 4.2 percent five-year 
average, major volume gains 
in excess of that average were 
achieved by Big G cereals, 
Yoplait yogurt, Fruit Roll- 
IJps. and Gorton’s seafoods. 

The lower overall growth 
rate in 1984 reflects 
industry-wide declines of 
more than 9.5 percent for the 
flour, dessert and baking mix 
markets in aggregate. 

Despite lower volume, 
Consumer Foods brands 
gained share in each market. 



Consumer Foods also 
maintained a very aggressive 
new products effort. Food 
products new within the last 
five years contributed 23.4 
percent of total food sales in 
1984. 

Ready-To-Eat Cereals 
Big G cereals, Consumer 
Foods’ largest package foods 
business, achieved record 
sales, unit volume and profit¬ 
ability in 1984. Big G dollar 
volume share of the $3.8 
billion ready-to-eat cereal 
market increased to more 
than 23.5 percent, despite 
intense competitive pres¬ 
sures. This was the fifth 
consecutive year that Big G 
unit volume growth exceeded 
market growth. 

This progress is due to 
continual updating of older 
brands, successful new prod¬ 
ucts and aggressive 
marketing across Big G’s 
entire line. 

Total brand cereal, 
competing in the important 
adult cereal category, had 
record volume and was Big 
G’s fastest-growing estab¬ 
lished brand. 

Honey Nut Cheerios 
continued to achieve share 
gains and volume growth, as 
it has in each year since its 
introduction in 1979. Honey 
Nut Cheer'tos is the market’s 
most successful new cereal in 
over a decade. 

Cheer'tos . General Mills’ 
most successful package food 
product, remained the top¬ 
selling cereal in dollar sales 
and the leading cereal in the 
all-important children’s 


segment of the market. Late 
in 1984, Cheerios featuring an 
“improved toasted oat taste’’ 
was introduced. 

Wheaties cereal had higher 
volume, benefiting from 
increased marketing support 
and its “Big Boys’’ adver¬ 
tising campaign. Kix cereal 
continued to grow and had 
its highest volume since 1955. 

A number of other Big G 
cereals, including Lucky 
Charms, the “monster 
cereals” and Cocoa Puffs. 
benefited from product 
improvements. 

Big G continued to 
aggressively introduce new 
cereal products. PacMan 
cereal, introduced in the 
summer of 1983, had the 
second highest first-year 
volume of any product in Big 
G’s history. Cinnamon Toast 
Crunch cereal was introduced 
nationally in April, and 
initial acceptance has met 
expectations. In June, E.T. 
cereal was expanded to 
nationwide distribution. A 
peanut butter and chocolate 
flavor cereal, E.T is named 
for the popular movie 
character. 

The prospects for future 
growth of the ready-to-eat 
cereal market are good. 

Factors contributing to 
projected growth include 
increases in the child and 
older adult populations, both 
of which are major cereal 
consumers. At the same 
time, consumers find cereals 
fit their requirement for 
healthy foods. 



Betty Crocker Dessert Mixes 
In 1984, the dessert mix 
market had sharply lower 
sales. In this environment, 
Betty Crocker increased its 
leading market shares of 
dessert categories totalling 
$1 billion in retail sales. 

Strong market share gains 
were achieved by many 
important brands. SuperMoist 
layer cakes’ share, at more 
than 25 percent, increased to 
its highest level in over 20 
years. Creamy Deluxe frost¬ 
ing’s share has averaged 50 
percent of the market since 
the reformulated line with 
real butter was introduced in 
November. Betty Crocker 
also achieved the leading 
share position in the increas¬ 
ingly important brownie 
market. Growth for blue¬ 
berry muffins and added 
volume from new apple and 
cherry flavors resulted in a 
large muffin volume gain. 

Family Flour and Commer¬ 
cial Food Operations 
During 1984, the $420 
million family flour market 
had significantly lower sales. 
Despite this, Consumer 
Foods’ family flour business 
added to its market share. 

This performance was led by 
Gold Medal “kitchen-tested” 
flour, one of a handful of 
grocery products that have 
been market leaders for more 
than 100 years. Gold Medal's 
share is nearly twice the size 
of its nearest competitor. 

General Mills’ food service 
operation had increased 
volume and profits. Branded 
baking mixes and cereals 









/. Yoplait in 1984 
strengthened its 
number two market 
position. 

2. Super Moist cakes 
and Creamy Deluxe 
frosting with added 
butter achieved 
market share gains. 

3. Gold Medal flour 
has assured consist¬ 
ent baking results 
since 1880. 

4. Biscfuick baking 
mix is a favorite 
ingredient in many 
recipes—including 
pancakes. 








continued to grow. Bakery 
flour had a record year due to 
aggressive marketing in a 
favorable selling climate. In a 
depressed environment, grain 
merchandising results trailed 
the prior year. 

Other Mixes 

Despite lower industry and 
brand volume, Bisquick 
increased its market share by 
stressing recipes that take 
advantage of its convenience 
and versatility. 

General Mills continued as 
the leader in the $210 
million dehydrated potato 
market. A sharp increase in 
fresh potato prices, as well as 
significant competitive 
activity, spurred a return to 
market growth after a small 
decline in 1983. A new 
product, Betty Crocker Chicken 
‘n Herb Potatoes, was success¬ 
fully introduced during the 
year. 

Betty Crocker dinner 
mixes maintained their 
leading share of the $ 150 
million add-to-meat dinner 
mix market. Betty Crocker 
Hamburger Helper had its 
highest volume in nine years, 
as new advertising and 
promotional programs 
contributed to brand 
momentum. Tuna Helper also 
had its best volume in four 
years, helped by the strength 
of a new flavor, Tuna 
Tetrazzini. 

Following successful test 
marketing, Betty Crocker 
Stuffing Mix and Betty Crocker 
Chicken Helper were expanded 
to nationwide distribution in 



August. The good value and 
appeal of chicken to health¬ 
conscious consumers has 
made it an increasingly 
popular food. 

Yoplait Yogurt 
Yoplait yogurt achieved 
record sales, earnings, unit 
volume and market share in 
1984. Its dollar share of the 
$750 million domestic 
yogurt market increased 1.5 
percentage points to 23.2 
percent. The gain strength¬ 
ened its strong number two 
market position. Yoplait’s 
unit volume increased over 
14 percent. Today, its sales 
are 12 times their level of five 
years ago. 

In 1984, Yoplait Breakfast 
Yogurt successfully completed 
its national expansion and 
received excellent consumer 
acceptance. Like its 
companion products, Yoplait 
Breakfast Yogurt is 100 
percent natural and has 
creamy texture, but with 
nuts, puffed wheat and fruit 
added. Despite increased 
competition, Original Yoplait 
and Custard Style yogurt each 
had increased volume. 

The newest addition to 
the Yoplait line is Fruit-On- 
The-Bottom. This product was 
introduced into lead markets 
early in fiscal 1985. It is 
Yoplait’s first entry in the 
largest segment of the yogurt 
market. 

The outlook for continued 
expansion of both the yogurt 
market and Yoplait appears 
excellent. 


Wholesome Snacks 
The market for wholesome 
snacks continued to expand 
in 1984. General Mills 
created this category in 1975 
with its line of Nature Valley 
Granola Bars, the first of 
several 100 percent natural 
granola products with no 
additives or preservatives. 
Recognizing the size and 
diversity of this market. 
General Mills recently estab¬ 
lished a second major cate¬ 
gory with the introduction of 
Fruit Corners Fruit Roll-Ups. a 
line of snacks made from real 
fruit. 

In the face of a stream of 
new competitive products 
and heavy promotional 
expenditures, General Mills 
maintained its leading share 
of the wholesome snack 
market. While volume 
declined on the original 
granola bar, strong volume 
gains were posted by the new 
fruit-based products. Fruit 
Roll-Ups completed its 
national expansion in April 
and became one of the 
largest-selling brands in the 
wholesome snack category. 
Nature Valley Cheuy Granola 
Bars also achieved national 
distribution and became the 
best-selling brand in the 
Nature Valley line. 

To provide continued 
momentum, Fruit Corners 
Fruit Bars was expanded into 
30 percent of the country 
this summer, and Fruit Juicer. 
a line of five shelf-stable, 100 
percent strength, all-natural 
fruit juice products was 
expanded into 15 percent of 
the country. 


Frozen Seafood 
The $795 million frozen 
processed seafood market 
completed its second year of 
growth in 1984, following 
more than two years of 
decline. In 1984, Gortons 
achieved record overall earn¬ 
ings and strong retail unit 
volume growth. Gortons 
newest line of single-serving 
entrees, most of which 
contain less than 300 calo¬ 
ries, was expanded into all 
major markets and helped 
strengthen Gortons number 
two position in the retail 
frozen seafood market. 

International 

General Mills’ food compa¬ 
nies in Europe enjoyed 
another highly successful 
year, with strong growth in 
local currency earnings more 
than offsetting a strength¬ 
ening dollar. 

Biscuiterie Nantaise, in 
France, achieved record 
results despite growing 
competition in the key sand¬ 
wich cookie segment. The 
company maintained its lead¬ 
ership position in extruded 
snacks and introduced a new 
line of pre-sweetened break¬ 
fast cereals under the Spouni 
brand as the year closed. 

Smiths Holland had an 
outstanding year, helped by 
productivity improvements, 
share gains in a strong 
extruded snack market and 
an impressive performance by 
Hamkas— a new textured 
snack with ham and cheese 
flavoring. Smiths Belgium 
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1. Nature Valley 
granola products 
created the whole- 
some snack market; 
Fruit Roll-Lips 
enlarged it 
significantly. 

2. Betty Crocket- 
Stuffing Mix and 
Chicken Helper 
became available 
nationwide in 
August. 

3. Gorton's newest 
line is single-serving 
entrees; most contain 
fewer than 300 
calories. 

4. Biscuiterie 
Nantaise and Smiths 
Foods products are 
favorites with Euro¬ 
pean consumers. 


















performed credibly despite 
margin pressures caused by 
adverse exchange rates for 
imported products and price 
controls. 

PYCASA, General Mills 
Spanish frozen food company, 
produced a further strong 
gain in sales and earnings, 
led by a successful re-launch 
of La Coctmra croquctas. 

Only Zach, in Austria, had 
disappointing results. 

In Canada, new product 
expense and defense of its 
ready-to-spread frosting fran¬ 
chise caused earnings to 
decline. Fifteen new items 
were introduced, including 
Pro*Stars, a ready-to-eat 
cereal containing NutraSueet 
and endorsed by hockey star 
Wayne Gretzky. Record 
volume and shares were 
achieved by Big G cereals 
and Nature Valley granola 
snacks. Lancia Bravo main¬ 
tained its position as a 
leading Canadian manufac¬ 
turer and marketer of pasta 
and sauce products. 

Although volume of our 
Latin American flour milling 
operations was strong, profits 
declined, reflecting the 
devaluation of the Venezuelan 
bolivar. Export operations 
had another good year, with 
higher bakery flour volume 
and strong package food 
deliveries. 

General Mills Asia 
continued to benefit from 
sales of domestic products 
marketed under license by 
Japanese and Korean food 
processors. 



Other Areas 

O-Cel-O, the leading maker 
of commercial and consumer 
sponges, had record sales 
and earnings. This growth 
came from expansion of the 
O-Cel-O scrubber line, added 
cellulose market share and 
greater export volume. 

Pioneer Products, 
marketer of cake toppings 
and party favors, had good 
sales and earnings gains, 
with higher volume in all 
categories. 

Productivity 

Productivity gains, especially 
those relating to manufac¬ 
turing and distribution, are 
essential to margin improve¬ 
ment and maintenance of a 
strong competitive position. 

Consumer Foods’ Lodi, 
California, warehouse is a 
seven-story high-rise that is 
compact, energy efficient and 
uses computers to control the 
flow of product on pallets. 
Robots automatically trans¬ 
port, store and retrieve 
product from some 26,000 
storage locations. The effec¬ 
tive use of technology at the 
Lodi plant is illustrative of a 
pattern of innovation 
throughout the Package 
Foods Operations Division. 

Over the past several 
years, Consumer Foods has 
successfully made the transi¬ 
tion from rail to truck trans¬ 
portation. With deregula¬ 
tion, approximately 80 
percent of the Package Foods 
Operations Division’s 
customer orders are now 
handled by truck, compared 
to only 20 percent in 1980. 


Almost one-third of orders 
involve customer backhaul. 

In the past, trucks would 
make their return trip empty. 
This dramatic shift has 
meant shorter, more reliable 
delivery times and a signifi¬ 
cant reduction in working 
capital. This is one of several 
changes that have reduced 
distribution costs as a percent 
of sales by one percentage 
point over the past five years. 

In 1984, major invest¬ 
ments were made to realign 
operations at Consumer 
Foods’ South Chicago and 
Buffalo, New York plants. 
When completed, these 
efforts will contribute to 
improved operating 
efficiencies. 

Outl<x)k 

Consumer Foods’ long-range 
objective is to continue to 
perform as one of the premier 
food businesses in the world. 

The continuing success of 
Consumer Foods is based on 
four strategies: 1) to profit¬ 
ably increase shares and unit 
volumes of established 
businesses by maintaining 
superiority in marketing and 
product quality; 2) to 
develop and successfully 
introduce major new prod¬ 
ucts; 3) to enter or create new 
markets through internal 
development and acquisition; 
and 4) to identify and pursue 
productivity improvement 
projects. 

Evolving lifestyle and 
demographic trends will 
present numerous opportuni¬ 



ties. Families are eating 
together less, increasing the 
need for convenience and 
snacking foods. Growth of 
the child population is 
expected through 1988, 
reversing a decade-long 
decline. This trend will have 
a positive impact on cereals 
and other child-oriented cate¬ 
gories, such as fruit snacks. 
Consumer interest in more 
healthful food will continue 
to present major food 
opportunities. 

To fund new products, 
entry into new' categories, 
product improvements and 
productivity projects, 
Consumer Foods is planning 
to invest over $800 million 
the next five years. This 
amount is approximately 
double the amount invested 
in the prior five-year period. 
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1. Red Lobster's new 
sign is as contempo¬ 
rary as its new 
restaurant design. 

2. Mesquite grilling 
enhances the moist¬ 
ness and flavor of 
Red Lobster's fish and 
meat. 

3. Guests can enjoy 
moderately-priced 
appetizers and bever¬ 
ages in Red Lobster's 
new Oyster!Seafood 
Bar. 

4. There is a casual , 
open look to Red 
Lobster's new dining 
room. 
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G eneral Mills Restau¬ 
rant Group sales for 
fiscal 1984 were 
$ 1.08 billion, up 
9.7 percent from the prior 
year. Operating profits before 
redeployment expenses 
declined 12.5 percent to 
$70.0 million. This profit 
decline was primarily due to 
lower customer counts and 
earnings at Red Lobster. 

Substantial actions were 
taken to improve return on 
investment and resume profit 
growth. Thirty-four low 
return restaurants were closed 
and work was started on the 
remodeling of 365 Red Lob¬ 
sters units. Redeployment 
charges associated with these 
actions were $32.7 million. 
Excluding sales of closed 
units from both 1983 and 
1984, sales of continuing 
restaurants increased 12.6 
percent to $1.07 billion. The 
Group finished the year w ith 
593 company-operated units. 

Operating Highlights 
The Restaurant Group 
conducts regular marketing 
research studies and field 
visits to monitor changing 
consumer preferences in 
away-from-homc eating. 

Over two years ago, Red 
Lobster research indicated 
that consumers desire a more 
casual dining experience, as 
well as lighter, fresh food and 
a greater variety of price 
points. 

Following tests of various 
menu and physical changes, 
Red Lobster created and 
tested a substantially revised 
format. Many menu changes 



and a $ 104 million chain¬ 
wide remodeling program 
w'ere initiated as a result of 
these tests. Fart of a process 
of concept evolution that has 
gone on since Red Lobster 
was founded 16 years ago, 
these changes w ill provide 
customers with a more casual 
and relaxed dining experi¬ 
ence. The innovations 
include a new' exterior look 
and new' signage, plus signif¬ 
icant interior changes. All 
restaurants will now' have a 
large oyster/seafood bar. Each 
of the restaurants will also 
feature a mesquite charcoal 
grill visible to diners. 

The first eight remodeled 
units, including seven in the 
Denver market, were open by 
July of this year and are 
performing well. Units in 
the Houston and Chicago 
markets w ill be remodeled by 
early fall as part of 200 units 
to be completed by June 
1985. 

During the year, Red 
Lobster introduced new 
salads, vegetables and lighter 
broiled and grilled seafood 
items. New seafood pasta 
items added further variety, 
selection and price options. 
The menu changes, aggres¬ 
sive promotional programs 
and increased staff training 
resulted in customer count 
increases in the final months 
of the year. Red Lobster 
ended the year with 367 
company-operated units in 
36 states with sales exceeding 
$775 million, averaging 
$2.1 million per unit. 


York Steak House, now 
with 130 units, continued its 
repositioning from a budget 
steak concept to one empha¬ 
sizing more variety w'ith 
continuing good value. To 
increase its appeal, York 
added lighter meals at lower 
price points. Further changes 
and design modifications w ill 
be implemented. 

Improvements in opera¬ 
tions, menus and marketing 
continue to be made at the 
Groups other companies, 
with the primary objective of 
increasing store-level return 
on capital. Casa Gallardo, 
our entry in the casual atmo¬ 
sphere Mexican market, 
expanded to 34 units, adding 
10 restaurants. Darryl s, the 
“turn-of-the-century” fun 
environment concept, had 32 
units open at year-end. The 
Good Earth, targeted at the 
increasing number of fitness, 
nutrition and health¬ 
conscious consumers, 
completed the year with 23 
company-operated units. 

Progress continued on the 
international expansion of 
Red Lobster. In 1984, the 
initial Red Lobster in Canada 
was opened in Windsor, 
Ontario. In addition, two 
new units were added to the 
initial unit in Japan and are 
performing well. 

Two units were added to 
an experimental Italian 
restaurant concept, Olive 
Garden, now in test. 

Outlook 

The market for meals and 
beverages consumed aw'ay 
from home accounts for one- 



third of all consumer expend¬ 
itures for food. Industry sales 
should grow about 9 percent 
annually from the current 
base of $ 119 billion to $ 169 
billion by 1988, and exceed 
$200 billion by 1990. 

Growth is being spurred 
by increases in disposable 
income and the larger 
number of w'omen with 
better paying jobs. Dimin¬ 
ishing household size in the 
growing 25-44 year age 
group category, w'hich posi¬ 
tively affects per capita 
disposable income, is also an 
important factor. These 
trends support the Restau¬ 
rant Group’s goal to 
strengthen its position in the 
industry’s mid-price segment 
by providing a balance of 
concepts offering outstanding 
food, service, value, and 
environment. 

Through the end of 
calendar 1985, the Restau¬ 
rant Group w'ill concentrate 
on completing successfully 
the Red Lobster remodeling 
program and improving 
existing unit earnings. Red 
Lobster will then continue 
expansion in the United 
States and accelerate interna¬ 
tional expansion. Concur¬ 
rently, emphasis will be 
placed on improving the 
returns of the other concepts 
and accelerating the expan¬ 
sion of those that meet 
investment goals. 






1. The Care Bears 
line u as a major 
success in its first full 
year, while Star 
Wars toys’ continued 
success boosted 
market shares 
worldwide. 

2. Strawberry Short¬ 
cake and her friends 
enjoyed a fifth year of 
popularity. 

3. Monopoly estab¬ 
lished Parker Broth¬ 
ers’ hoard game line, 
which continues to 
grrjw each year with 
the addition of new 
games. 

4. Serfs line of 
unique toy products 
includes a boomerang 
and the new baseball 
and pool game. 





















T oy Group sales 

increased 7.5 percent 
to $782.7 million. 

Led by strong world¬ 
wide demand for Star Wars 
and Care Bears lines, tradi¬ 
tional toys had excellent 
growth. However, the 
absence of video game soft¬ 
ware profit this year, com¬ 
pared with that line’s contri¬ 
bution of about one-quarter 
of the Group’s operating prof¬ 
its last year, caused total Toy 
Group operating profits to 
decline 31.2 percent to 
$72.0 million. In addition, 
steps taken to realign opera¬ 
tions for greater efficiency 
resulted in a redeployment 
charge of $2 1.0 million. 

Operating Highlights 
In 1984, the Toy Group 
strengthened its worldwide 
leadership position in tradi¬ 
tional toy markets totalling 
$8.5 billion. Outstanding 
response to toys based on the 
Star Wars movie sequel, 

“The Return of the Jedi,’’ led 
to record volume in excess of 
$200 million in this cate¬ 
gory. The strength of Star 
Wars toys was largely respon¬ 
sible for traditional toy mar¬ 
ket share gains in the United 
States, Europe, Australia and 
Canada. 

The Care Bears line, a 
joint development with 
American Greetings, re¬ 
corded sales in excess of $50 
million in its first full year. 
Demand for both Star Wars 
and Care Bears items greatly 
exceeded supply. Strawberry 
Shortcake. in its fifth year, 
benefited from sales of new 


dolls, companion pets and 
accessory items. On the 
strength of these categories, 
Kenner Products had record 
sales and earnings in 1984. 

Parker Brothers’ family 
board game business resumed 
its growth, led by Monopoly, 
Sorry and Cine. New chil¬ 
dren’s board games, some fea¬ 
turing Care Bears characters, 
were well received. 

In their first full year, 
Parker Brothers children’s 
books, led by Care Bears 
titles, achieved the number- 
four position in the $500 
million children’s book 
publishing market. The 15- 
year-old Parker Brothers Nerf 
line experienced growth. 

Craft waster lines had lower 
sales, and Lionel and MPC 
kit sales were adversely 
affected by lack of product 
availability. 

European operations had 
an outstanding year, 
achieving strong profit 
growth and record earnings. 
Toy Group operations hold 
the overall leading position 
in Europe, as market share 
gains were made in all Euro¬ 
pean countries. Record sales 
and earnings were achieved 
by companies in the United 
Kingdom, Germany and 
Spain. The largest gains were 
in the U.K., where Palitoy 
was named by retailers 
as toy company of the year; 
Star Wars was named toy 
of the year. 

The weak Mexican 
economy continued to 
adversely affect results at Lili 


Ledy, causing significantly 
lower sales and an operating 
loss. Record sales and earn¬ 
ings were achieved in 
Australia and New Zealand, 
and by Parker Canada. 

The home entertainment 
software market sharply dete¬ 
riorated during the past year. 
In this difficult environment, 
Parker Brothers strengthened 
its market position and had 
three of the top five titles at 
the end of the peak 
Christmas 1983 selling 
period, including Q*Bert. the 
best selling video game of 
the year. Despite this 
success, Parkers video game 
software business operated at 
a small loss. The chaotic 
state of the software market 
has created uncertainty about 
the future of this business. 
Parker Brothers has scaled 
back its expense base to 
contain risk while assessing 
future market opportunities. 

Outhx)k 

A leadership position in 
traditional toy segments, 
strong new product lines, 
and growing worldwide 
market demand combine to 
position the Toy Group for 
good future growth. To 
support this effort, the 
Group maintains one of the 
most effective new’ product 
development capabilities in 
the industry. 

Star Wars. now r in its 
seventh year, will add new' 
action figures and other items 
based on the latest movie. 
Aggressive expansion of the 
successful Care Bears concept 
will continue, including 


initial distribution in 
Europe. New' dolls and acces¬ 
sories will strengthen the 
Strawberry Shortcake line. 

Strawberry Shortcake. Care 
Bears, and Star Wars “Ew'oks” 
licenses will be used to 
develop an important posi¬ 
tion in the $600 million 
U.S. preschool market. 
Demographic projections 
indicate there w ill be major 
growth in the number of 
preschool children. 

In other categories, Parker 
Brothers will strengthen its 
leading board game business 
w ith such new' additions as 
Pente, a classic skill game, 
and People Weekly personality 
trivia game. Parker Brothers 
w ill also expand its lines of 
children’s books, records, and 
tapes, with some new titles 
featuring Care Bears. Straw¬ 
berry Shortcake. Cabbage Patch 
and Rose-Petal characters. 
Table pool and baseball w'ill 
join Nerfs foam toy line. In a 
joint development w ith Hall¬ 
mark, Kenner will broaden 
marketing of its new Rose- 
Petal line. Snper Pouers, a line 
of action figures based on 
characters from D.C. 

Comics, looks promising. 

Aggressive marketing of 
new and established prod¬ 
ucts, growing demand for 
the Group’s traditional toy 
lines, and improved product 
availability will lead to good 
earnings growth for the Toy 
Group in 1985. 
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/. hod's basic knit 
shirt is a classic , 
while the company's 
new lines offer 
today's fashion look 
for the entire family. 

2. Monet has 
expanded its fashion 
focus, as these 
jewelry pieces show. 

3. Ship 'n Shore 
developed The 
Wyndham Collection 
exclusively for J.C. 
Penney stores. 

4 . Foot-Joy's new 

UItra -Joys golf shoes 
were a major hit in 
19H4, a nd detna nd 
for Sta-Sof golf gloves 
outpaced supply. 
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F iscal 1984 was a diffi¬ 
cult year for the 
Fashion Group. Sales 
declined 4.7 percent 
to $587.4 million, while 
operating profits declined 
35.7 percent to $48.8 
million. Results were 
primarily due to declines at 
Izod Ltd. A number of rede¬ 
ployment actions taken to 
better position the Fashion 
Group for the future resulted 
in additional charges of 
$ 10.9 million. 

Operating Review 
Izod, the Fashion Groups 
largest business, quadrupled 
in sales and grew' at an even 
faster rate in operating profits 
from 1978 to 1982. While 
maintaining its leadership 
share of market in its basic 
categories, Izod experienced 
its second consecutive year of 
decline in 1984 as demand 
for classic, traditional sports¬ 
wear subsided from peak 
levels of two years ago. 
Consumer research continues 
to show that Izod Lacoste is 
the preferred brand in its 
major categories. 

To stem this decline and 
restore appropriate profita¬ 
bility, Izod is making 
substantial changes across the 
company. Management has 
been strengthened, new lines 
with updated styling and 
fabrics have been introduced 
with better balance between 
basic and fashion products, 
and significant emphasis is 
being placed on improving 
point-of-sale merchandising. 
Izod’s recently introduced 
resort/spring lines reflect 



many of the product line 
changes. 

Monet Jewelers achieved 
earnings growth and 
strengthened its leadership 
position by continuing to 
broaden its product lines 
from tailored costume 
jewelry to include many 
more fashionable jewelry 
items. Monet introduced 
merchandise this year in all 
categories of fashion jewelry, 
using pearls, colored stones, 
plastics and new metals. 

Plans call for aggressive 
marketing through depart¬ 
ment stores. A new brand. 
Evoke, is currently being 
tested in the mass marketing 
distribution channels. 

Ship ‘n Shores major 
market, moderately priced 
main floor womens shirts and 
blouses, experienced a slow¬ 
down in demand in 1984. 
Ship n Shore benefited from 
a marked volume increase for 
its Collectibles brand, targeted 
at younger, working women. 
Such key brands as Silken 
Wonder II and the Perfect Suit 
Blouse performed well. To 
broaden distribution, Ship ‘n 
Shore developed an exclusive 
sportswear line under The 
Wyndham Collection label, 
now in distribution through 
J.C. Penney stores. Govern¬ 
ment restrictions on Orient 
imports brought about delays 
in shipments and added 
costs. 

Foot-Joy strengthened its 
leadership position in golf 
shoes with the introduction 


of Ultra-Joys, which are a 
third lighter than traditional 
leather shoes. Foot-Joy also 
maintained its leading posi¬ 
tion in racquetball shoes and 
introduced new aerobic and 
lightweight tennis shoes. 
Demand for Foot-Joy’s top¬ 
selling Sta-Sof golf glove 
outpaced supply virtually all 
year. Strong marketing and 
merchandising programs are 
in place to build on last year’s 
successful introduction of a 
new line of dress and casual 
shoes. 

Outlook 

Fashion industry retail sales 
arc estimated at over S140 
billion. The moderate to 
better-priced segments, 
where General Mills Fashion 
Group products are posi¬ 
tioned, account for approxi¬ 
mately 30 percent of all 
apparel and accessory dollar 
sales. Women entering the 
work force or moving into 
better paying jobs will stim¬ 
ulate wardrobe and accessory 
sales. The continued growing 
importance of health, fitness 
and leisure activities will 
increase demand for special¬ 
ized apparel and accessories. 

To capitalize on these 
trends, the Fashion Group is 
revitalizing the product lines 
of Izod and the other compa¬ 
nies, developing lines for 
new distribution channels, 
implementing ways to 
upgrade retail presentation, 
and taking major steps to 
improve internal operations. 

The Fashion Group goal 
for fiscal 1985 is to stabilize 
earnings at the current level. 


The major objective at Izod 
is to strengthen the selling, 
merchandising and opera¬ 
tions efforts behind the 
improved product lines. The 
prospects of the other Fashion 
Group companies are for 
good growth, reflecting the 
strategies now in place. New 
leadership at the Group level 
and in several companies is 
expected to make progress 
toward improved profita¬ 
bility in the following year. 
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Specialty 

Retailing 




/. Wallpapers To Go 
is now a full-service 
decorating, resource. 

2. Eddie Bauer is the 
leading name in 
down-filled apparel 
and outdoor gear. 

3. The Talhots stores 
and catalogs offer a 
wide selection of clas¬ 
sic women's apparel. 
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R esults for General 
Mills’ specialty 
retailing and fur¬ 
niture companies 
were up sharply in 1984, 
reflecting improved merchan¬ 
dising, close control of 
expense and an improved 
economy. 

Operating profits before 
redeployment charges 
increased 108.2 percent to 
$25.4 million. Redeploy¬ 
ment charges totaled $36.3 
million as this group was 
substantially restructured to 
emphasize high return, 
growth opportunities. Major 
assets sold or disposed of 
include 33 Wallpapers To Go 
and Wild West units, the 
mail order operations of 
Leewards, and two small 
furniture companies. 

Group sales of $437.6 
million increased 2 percent 
from $429.1 million last 
year. Excluding operations 
sold in each year, sales of 
continuing operations 
increased 13.9 percent to 
$424.8 million. 

Specialty Retailing 
General Mills competes in 
the $230 billion specialty 
retailing industry with five 
distinct businesses: The 
Talbots, Eddie Bauer, Wall¬ 
papers To Go, Leewards and 
We Are Sportswear. At year- 
end, the Group included 224 
stores. 

Specialty Retailing results 
benefited from significant 
improvement of merchandise 
selection in all concepts and 
the development of highly 


trained in-store personnel, as 
well as from the expansion of 
key concepts. 

The Talbots, retailer of 
high-quality, classic women’s 
apparel, achieved record 
results in 1984. This reflects 
improved sales productivity 
in existing stores, the contri¬ 
bution of new stores, and 
gains from an improved and 
expanded mail order catalog 
business. Six new stores were 
opened, bringing the year- 
end total to 39. 

Eddie Bauer, the leader in 
down-insulated apparel and 
quality outdoor products, 
also achieved record results. 
Eddie Bauer continued to 
benefit from better merchan¬ 
dise selection and steps taken 
to improve its catalog 
business. During the year, 
Eddie Bauer expanded in 
existing markets by opening 
seven more stores in high- 
traffic mall locations, bring¬ 
ing its year-end total to 31. 

Wallpapers To Go 
achieved significantly higher 
operating profits as consum¬ 
ers responded to improved 
product mix and merchandis¬ 
ing. A major $12 million 
chain wide remodeling pro¬ 
ject was begun late in 1984 
and completed in all 87 
stores during July. This 
remodeling makes the 
company a full-service deco¬ 
rating resource, with trim 
paints, fabrics, window treat¬ 
ments, bath accessories 
and other decorating items, 
in addition to wallcoverings. 
Decorating specialists on 
store staffs are also an impor¬ 
tant addition. 


Leewards was repositioned 
with product lines added to 
broaden its appeal beyond 
craft merchandising. New 
items include greeting cards, 
stationery, kitchen acces¬ 
sories and utensils. Three 
of Leewards’ 46 stores 
have been extensively remod¬ 
eled, with most remaining 
stores to be upgraded in 
1985. In November 1983, 
Leewards discontinued its 
low return mail order catalog 
business. 

Wild West achieved 
significantly improved 
performance in 1984, 
although still operating at 
a loss. During the year, 13 
units were closed, leaving 
21 stores at year-end. All 
remaining stores were 
closed on July 19, 1984. 

A totally new concept, 

We Are Sportswear, was 
subsequently opened, 
utilizing the remaining 
Wild West store locations. 
This business is positioned 
to appeal to young 
Southern Californians 
interested in fashionable 
sportswear and accessories. 

Furniture 

Pennsylvania House, a major 
supplier of residential furni¬ 
ture, had another excellent 
earnings performance. Its 
Collector Gallery dealer 
program was expanded and 
continues to be among the 
industry’s best. Programs to 
increase return on capital are 
under way, focusing on 
reducing operating costs and 
increasing manufacturing 
productivity. 


Outlook 

Reflecting continued 
economic recovery, annual 
sales growth for the total 
retail market is expected to 
average 8 to 9 percent over 
the next five years. Growth 
of the specialty retailing 
segment should be even 
faster, providing a good 
opportunity for well- 
managed companies to 
achieve above-average 
returns. 

The Group’s primary goal 
is to improve its return on 
identifiable assets to above 
the corporate average by 
1988 by continuing to 
strengthen each of its 
operations. 

Prospects for the Specialty 
Retailing Group are good. 
Plans call for continuing 
improvement in return on 
capital and accelerated 
growth. In 1985, The 
Talbots and Eddie Bauer— 
both proven established 
concepts—will accelerate 
expansion by adding 20 and 
10 stores, respectively. The 
broadened Wallpapers To Go 
company will again add new 
stores. 
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Employees 
& Society 



eneral Mills’ mission 
is to be a leader 
among corporations. 
We believe fulfill¬ 
ment of this mission requires 
that the company meet its 
responsibilities to each of its 
four primary constituencies. 
Our ability to serve respon¬ 
sibly our shareholders, 
consumers and society is 
only as great as the talents 
and commitment of our more 
than 80,000 employees. For 
this reason, fostering a work 
environment that attracts and 
develops top-caliber people is 
a key objective. 

A Commitment to the 
Employee 

Maintaining a superior work¬ 
force requires a commitment 
to the tasks of identifying 
and recruiting talented 
people, and then providing 
them with the opportunity to 
develop their abilities. 
General Mills continues to 
seek out individuals with 
high potential and superior 
business skills. During 1984, 
over 200 recruits from highly 
rated business schools and 
liberal arts colleges across the 
nation joined the company’s 
operating groups and corpo¬ 
rate departments. 

Training programs are 
available to employees at all 
levels, and financial support 
is provided for classroom 
studies that complement job 
assignments. The company’s 
compensation levels are eval¬ 
uated regularly to ensure that 
they are competitive. 

Enhancing employee job 


satisfaction was a key objec¬ 
tive in the successful negotia¬ 
tion by company and union 
representatives of 29 multi¬ 
year labor contracts in 1984. 

General Mills’ benefit 
programs are revised regu¬ 
larly in order to meet the 
changing needs of employees. 
In recent years, particular 
emphasis has been placed on 
evaluating General Mills’ 
medical benefits in light of 
rapidly escalating health care 
costs. The Master Agreement 
with the American Federa¬ 
tion of Grain Millers, negoti¬ 
ated in 1984, is an excellent 
example of the efforts being 
made. This contract covers 
fringe benefits and working 
conditions for some 3,700 
employees, and represents 
substantial progress toward 
the goal of containing health 
care costs without reducing 
benefits to employees. 

Similar efforts are being 
made in programs covering 
General Mills’ other oper¬ 
ating groups and corpo¬ 
rate staff. 

General Mills established 
an employee stock ownership 
plan during fiscal 1983. The 
plan recognizes the effort and 
contribution of General 
Mills’ longer-service 
employees, and provides 
them with additional finan¬ 
cial incentive to further the 
company’s growth. In 1984, 
a number of General Mills 
companies extended the plan 
to their wage employees. 
More than 8,000 employees 
became shareholders under 
the plan in its first year; 


about 17,000 more became 
eligible to participate in the 
second year. 

General Mills is com¬ 
mitted to providing equal 
employment opportunity. 
Minorities and women 
currently constitute 16 
percent and 55 percent of the 
company’s domestic work¬ 
force, respectively. The 
company’s affirmative action 
objectives encompass the 
hiring and promotion of 
minorities, women, qualified 
handicapped individuals, 
Vietnam-era veterans and 
older workers. Over 300 
sessions of the company’s 
Affirmative Action Awareness 
Workshop have been held, 
communicating the impor¬ 
tant objectives associated 
with equal employment 
opportunity and affirmative 
action to 6,000 company 
managers and supervisors. 

Corporate Citizenship 
We believe that corporations, 
like all other citizens, have a 
duty to contribute toward 
the betterment of society. We 
also believe that it is impor¬ 
tant to involve as many 
people as possible in the 
task. Efforts are made to 
match the skills of employees 
at every level with the needs 
of community organizations. 
The result is a strong rela¬ 
tionship between General 
Mills and the communities 
where we do business. The 
photos on these pages high¬ 
light two of our efforts. 

Other examples follow: 



General Mills has 
been a major partici¬ 
pant in the Second 
Harvest National 
Poodhank System for 
more than three 
years, donating more 
than 3.4 million 
pounds of wholesome 
food products. In 
fiscal 1984 alone, the 
company contributed 
1.06 million pounds 
of food, which 
reached more than 70 
cities where Second 
Harvest food hanks 
are located. 

General Mills is 
helping to strengthen 
the Second Harvest 
Network in a variety 
of ways. During 
fiscal 1984, John 
Win terma ntel, a 
General Mills qual¬ 
ity control manager 
(shown on the left), 
established a nation¬ 
wide system for sani¬ 
tation inspection of 
food hank warehouses 
hy food industry 
experts. 







In Minneapolis, Minne¬ 
sota, the General Mills 
Community Action Team 
was established in June 1982 
to promote employee volun- 
teerism. Over the past two 
years, more than 500 
employees have been paired 
with community organiza¬ 
tions in need of their talents. 
Retirement PLUS, a volun¬ 
teer program for General 
Mills’ retirees modeled after 
the successful Community 
Action Team, was established 
this year. We hope to repli¬ 
cate the retiree program in 
other General Mills 
communities. 

In Toledo, Ohio, 

Consumer Foods plant 
personnel are involved in the 
establishment of a preschool 
program for 4-year-olds and 
their parents. The program, 
called Family Oriented Struc¬ 
tured Preschool Activity 
(FOSPA), was implemented 
in November 1983 in the 
Toledo Public School System. 

In Orlando, Florida, 
General Mills Restaurant 
Group management is partic¬ 
ipating in Project 2000. 

Eight task forces composed of 
Orlando business leaders are 
developing a strategic plan to 
guide the city through its 
expected rapid growth to the 
year 2000. 

In New York, the General 
Mills Toy Group funded a 
major renovation of the Toy 
Gallery, Museum of the City 
of New York. The new 
gallery is now open. 


General Mills continues to 
support innovation in corpo¬ 
rate citizenship. In fiscal 
1983, the company began a 
joint venture with the 
Wilder Foundation of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Called 
ALTCARE, the ventures goal 
is to develop and finance 
alternative long-term care 
programs that allow elderly 
persons to remain more inde¬ 
pendent, delaying the need 
for nursing home placement. 

During 1984, progress 
was made against priorities 
for developing long-term care 
service management centers, 
a management information 
system for care coordination, 
and innovative housing 
arrangements as alternatives 
to the nursing home. 

Nutrition 

General Mills continued its 
leadership role in the field of 
nutrition education and 
research in 1984. Major 
educational efforts were 
focused on calcium and 
iron—two minerals 
commonly deficient in U.S. 
consumers’ diets. 

The Nutrition Depart¬ 
ment continued its sponsor¬ 
ship of Contemporary 
Nutrition, a complimentary 
newsletter for health profes¬ 
sionals, and a series of nutri¬ 
tion booklets free to 
consumers through the 
government’s Women, 

Infants & Children (WIC) 
program. The Nutrition 
Magician Program teaches 
basic nutrition concepts to 
children in kindergarten 
through fourth grade and 


reached almost 10,000 
students in its fourth year. 

Several General Mills 
employees and retirees have 
been instrumental in the 
establishment and develop¬ 
ment of a nonprofit corpora¬ 
tion called Compatible 
Technologies, Inc. (CTI). 

The corporation was founded 
to help meet the food and 
technology needs of devel¬ 
oping countries. General 
Mills makes its equipment 
available to CTI members 
who want to perform research 
on their own time. 

Direct Philanthropy 
Financial support remains an 
important part of General 
Mills’ corporate citizenship 
efforts. The General Mills 
Foundation is the company’s 
major philanthropic arm. 
During 1984, the Founda¬ 
tion made grants totalling 
$6.1 million. General Mills, 
Inc., and its subsidiaries 
provided an additional S2.1 
million in gifts. The latest 
Conference Board survey 
ranks General Mills 43rd in a 
listing of the largest U.S. 
corporate givers. 

The General Mills Foun¬ 
dation continues its support 
of the nation’s colleges, 
universities and secondary 
schools through its employee 
gift-matching program. In 
1984, gifts to 577 institu¬ 
tions were matched by the 
Foundation for a total contri¬ 
bution of $600,198. 


The General Mills 
Toy Group, head¬ 
quartered in New 
York City, supports 
numerous commu¬ 
nity organizations. 
Among them is 
United Cerebral 
Palsy of Westchester, 
which operates a 
library of adapted 
toys for play by the 
handicapped. 

Last year, the 
program was 
expanded to include 
a mobile library, 
which serves West¬ 
chester, Connecticut 
and northern New 
Jersey. The Toy 
Group provided the 
funds necessary to 
purchase, adapt and 
maintain the toys. 
This year, the Toy 
Group is increasing 
its support by fund¬ 
ing the purchase of 
toys and a second van 
to serve New York 
City. 
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Financial 

Review 


Management Discussion 
of Financial Condition 
and Results of Operations 


Financial Condition 

General Mills’ balance sheet and overall finan¬ 
cial condition remain strong. We continue to 
manage our businesses and borrowing leverage 
so as to attain at least an "A” bond rating and 
allow access to both short- and long-term 
financing markets at favorable rates. Currently 
General Mills’ publicly issued debt carries 
“Aa2” (Moody’s Investers Service, Inc.), and 
4 A + ” (Standard & Poor’s Corporation) 
ratings. 

Sources and uses of cash in the past three 
fiscal years are as follows: 


(In Millions) 


Cash Source (Use) 

1984 

1983 

1982 

From Operations . 

$236.1 

$438.8 

$280.2 

From Disposition of Businesses 

268.8 

10.7 

24.8 

Fixed Asset and Other 




Investments — Net . 

(258.8) 

(276.7) 

(318.5) 

Treasury Stock Purchases . 

(141.4) 

(161.4) 

(22.5) 

Increases (Decreases) in 




Outstanding Debt — Net . . . 

(190.8) 

125.8 

269.5 

From (Used For) Tax Lease 




Investments — Net . 

179.7 

(48.8) 

(176.5) 

Dividends Paid . 

(96.0) 

(92.7) 

(82.3) 

Common Stock Issued . 

10.4 

28.9 

19.6 

Net Increase (Decrease) in Cash 




and Short-Term Investments 

S 8.0 

S 24.6 

$(5.7) 


Cash generated from operations in 1984 
was less than the prior two years primarily due 
to working capital increases, mainly in Toys 
and Fashion. 1984 cash expenditures for fixed 
assets were less than the two prior years due to 
delayed restaurant expansion and the absence 
of capital expenditures for businesses sold. 
Outstanding short- and long-term debt was 
reduced in 1984 after significant increases in 
1983 and 1982. 

Year-end debt was 36 percent of total 
capital in 1984, compared to 42 percent in 
1983 and 38 percent in 1982. Excluding debt 
related to investments in tax leases, debt was 
34 percent of total capital in 1984, 35 percent 
in 1983 and 32 percent in 1982. 

Commercial paper continued as the primary 
source of external short-term financing. Bank 
credit lines are maintained to back up 
outstanding commercial paper. Unused credit 
lines at May 27, 1984 totalled $201 million 
(domestic) and $79 million (foreign). 


In June 1984, a shelf registration statement 
was filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the issuance of up to $ 150 
million of unsecured debt. $50 million of 
unsecured debt is still available for issuance 
under a previously filed shelf registration 
statement. Depending on conditions, approxi¬ 
mately $100 million in intermediate-term 
debt may be issued during fiscal 1985 to 
reduce outstanding domestic short-term 
borrowings. 

Income tax cash flows in fiscal 1985 
resulting from our tax leases will recover the 
1984 year-end net investment balance of $50 
million, as well as provide approximately $60 
million net additional cash flow. 

Estimated 1985 capital expenditures will 
be $350 million. Approximately 70 percent of 
this amount will support Consumer Foods and 
Restaurant growth projects, including a Red 
Lobster chainwide major remodeling program. 
It is anticipated that these expenditures will 
be financed primarily from internal cash flows. 

Results of Operations 
In summary, 1984 operating results were 
excellent in Consumer Foods, Specialty 
Retailing and many parts of our Toy business. 
These results tended to be offset by earnings 
declines in three important businesses: Izod 
apparel, video game software and Red Lobster 
restaurants. Excluding these three activities, 
which accounted for nearly 25 percent of sales, 
fiscal 1984 earnings from the rest of General 
Mills increased strongly. Operational details 
for 1984 are reported in the Chairman’s letter 
under the section “Operating Highlights’’ on 
pages 1 and 2, which is incorporated herein. 

A summary of operating results for our five 
major business areas, including operating 
profits before and after redeployments, is 
found in Note Fourteen to the Consolidated 
Financial Statements, which follow this 
discussion. 


Total Debt 



Capital 

Expenditures 

(millions) 
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In 1984 a number of non-strategic 
businesses were disposed of and other oper¬ 
ating realignments were made to better posi¬ 
tion General Mills for the future. 1984 
earnings include a $ 1.7 million after-tax gain 
from this redeployment program. 1983 and 

1982 contain a $.8 million gain and a $20.1 
million loss, respectively, from redeploy¬ 
ments. Details on the redeployment program 
are contained in Notes Thirteen and Fourteen 
to the Consolidated Financial Statements. The 
following segment comparisons exclude gains 
and losses from redeployments. 

Consumer Foods continuing businesses 
achieved a 14.2 percent increase in 1984 oper¬ 
ating profits to $272.7 million. Operating 
profits decreased 1.7 percent in 1983 and 
increased 25.9 percent in 1982. 1983 profits 
were moderated by increased marketing 
spending for a significant number of new 
products and by actions taken to meet 
competitive initiatives. The 1982 increase 
reflected strong market performance by many 
General Mills brands. Consumer Foods also 
had a LIFO inventory charge to earnings in 
1984 and 1983 compared with a credit in 
1982. 

Restaurant operating profits decreased 12.5 
percent to $70.0 million in 1984. Operating 
profits increased by 1.0 percent in 1983 and 
5.2 percent in 1982. Profit growth in 1983 
and 1982 was restrained by development 
spending on newer concepts and by lower 
customer traffic. 

Toy Group operating profits declined 31.2 
percent to $72.0 million in 1984, following 
gains of 28.8 percent and 15.0 percent in 

1983 and 1982, respectively. The 1983 and 
1982 operating profit growth was provided by 
new products and improved results in Europe. 

Fashion operating profits were down 35.7 
percent in 1984 to $48.8 million. Profits were 
down 27.8 percent in 1983 after an increase of 
20.1 percent in 1982. The 1983 decrease 
reflected lower sales and higher expenses. The 
1982 increase primarily reflected a gain at 
Ship ’n Shore. 


Specialty Retailing operating profits were 
up 108.2 percent in 1984 to $25.4 million. 
Profits increased by 121.8 percent in 1983 
after a decrease of 58.3 percent in 1982. The 
1983 improvement primarily reflected the 
elimination of losses related to divested 
businesses. 

Interest expense in 1984 and 1983 was 
below 1982, primarily due to lower short¬ 
term interest rates. The effective income tax 
rate was 41.5 percent, 40.2 percent and 44.6 
percent in 1984, 1983 and 1982, respectively. 
The lower rate in 1984 and 1983 as compared 
to 1982 was due mainly to certain tax benefits 
on foreign operations and the adoption of an 
employee stock ownership plan. Comments 
relating to the effects of inflation are contained 
in Note Sixteen to the Consolidated Financial 
Statements, found on page 38. 
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Report of 

Management 

Responsibilities 


The management of General Mills, Inc., 
includes corporate executives, operating 
managers, controllers and other personnel 
working full-time on company business. 

These people are responsible for the fairness 
and accuracy of our financial statements. The 
statements have been prepared in accordance 
with generally accepted accounting principles, 
using managements best estimates and judg¬ 
ments where appropriate. The financial infor¬ 
mation throughout this report is consistent 
with our financial statements. 

Management has established a system of 
internal control which we believe provides 
reasonable assurance that in all material 
respects assets are maintained and accounted 
for in accordance with managements authori¬ 
zations, and transactions are recorded accu¬ 
rately on our books. 

Our internal audit program is designed for 
constant evaluation of the adequacy and effec¬ 
tiveness of the internal controls. Audits 
measure adherence to established policies and 
procedures. Our formally stated and commu¬ 
nicated policies demand high ethical standards 
of employees. 


The Audit Committee of the Board of 
Directors is composed solely of outside direc¬ 
tors. The Committee meets periodically with 
management, internal auditors and indepen¬ 
dent public accountants to review the work of 
each and to satisfy itself that the respective 
parties are properly discharging their responsi¬ 
bilities. Independent public accountants, 
internal auditors and the Controller have full 
and free access to the Audit Committee at any 
time. 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., indepen¬ 
dent certified public accountants, are retained 
to examine the financial statements. Their 
opinion follows. 

H. B. Atwater, Jr. 

Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
Chief Executive Officer 

onjl MtOJL 

Mark H. Willes 
Executive Vice President and 
Chief Financial Officer 


Auditors 

Report 


The Stockholders and the Board of Directors 
of General Mills, Inc.: 

We have examined the consolidated balance 
sheets of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries 
as of May 27, 1984 and May 29, 1983 and 
the related consolidated statements of earn¬ 
ings, retained earnings and changes in finan¬ 
cial position for each of the years in the 
three-year period ended May 27, 1984. Our 
examinations were made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
and, accordingly, included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 


In our opinion, the aforementioned consoli¬ 
dated financial statements present fairly the 
financial position of General Mills, Inc. and 
subsidiaries at May 27, 1984 and May 29, 
1983 and the results of their operations and 
the changes in their financial position for each 
of the years in the three-year period ended 
May 27, 1984, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a 
consistent basis. 

Put. WjJjl ’ £ 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
July 20, 1984 



Consolidated 
Statements 
of Earnings 

General Mills, Inc., 
and Subsidiaries 


Consolidated 
Statements 
of Retained 
Earnings 


Fiscal Year Ended 


(Amounts in Millions, Except Per Share Data) 

May 27, 
1984 
(52 Weeks) 

May 29, 
1983 
(52 Weeks) 

May 30, 
1982 
(52 Weeks) 

Sales 

S5.600.8 

$5,550.8 

S5,312.1 

Costs and Expenses: 

Cost of sales, exclusive of items below 

3,165.9 

3,123.3 

3,081.6 

Selling, general and administrative 

expenses 

1,849.4 

1,834.3 

1,601.7 

Depreciation and amortization expenses 

133.1 

127.5 

113.2 

Interest expense 

61.4 

58.7 

75.1 

Total Costs and Expenses 

5,209.8 

5,143.8 

4,871.6 

Earnings before Gain (Loss) from 

Redeployment Program 

391.0 

407.0 

440.5 

Gain (Loss) from Redeployment Program 

7.7 

2.7 

(33.8) 

Earnings before Income Taxes 

398.7 

409.7 

406.7 

Income Taxes 

(165.3) 

(164.6) 

(181.2) 

Net Earnings 

S 233.4 

S 245.1 

S 225.5 

Earnings per Share 

S 4.98 

$ 4.89 

S 4.46 

Average Number of Common Shares 

46.9 

50.1 

50.6 


Fiscal Year Ended 


(Amounts in Millions, Except Per Share Data) 

May 27, 
1984 
(52 Weeks) 

May 29, 
198 J 
(52 Weeks) 

May 30, 
1982 
(52 Weeks) 

Retained Earnings at Beginning of Year 

SI,237.6 

SI,085.2 

S 942.0 

Add net earnings 

233.4 

215.1 

225.5 

Deduct dividends of $2.04 per share in 




1984, $1.84 per share in 1983 and 




$1.64 per share in 1982 

(96.0) 

(92.7) 

(82.3) 

Retained Earnings at End of Year 

$1,375.0 

SI,237.6 

$1,085.2 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Consolidated 

Balance 

Sheets 

General Mills, Inc., 
and Subsidiaries 


Assets Fiscal Year Ended 


(In Millions) 

May 27, 
1984 

May 29, 
1983 

Current Assets: 

Cash and short-term investments 

$ 66.0 

S 58.0 

Receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts 

of $18.8 in 1984 and $16.6 in 1983 

550.6 

468.3 

Inventories 

661.7 

632.8 

Investments in tax leases 

49.6 

159.1 

Prepaid expenses 

43.6 

38.9 

Net assets held for disposal under redeployment program 

18.4 

1.0 

Total Current Assets 

1,389.9 

1,358.1 

Land, Buildings and Equipment, at cost: 

Land 

125.9 

123.2 

Buildings 

668.6 

651.7 

Equipment 

904.7 

868.1 

Construction in progress 

130.0 

122.0 

Total Land, Buildings and Equipment 

1,829.2 

1,765.0 

Less accumulated depreciation 

(599.8) 

(567.5) 

Net Land, Buildings and Equipment 

1,229.4 

1,197.5 

Other Assets: 

Intangible assets, principally goodwill 

146.0 

187.3 

Investments and miscellaneous assets 

92.8 

201.0 

Total Other Assets 

238.8 

388.3 

Total Assets 

S 2,858.1 

S 2,943.9 
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Liabilities and Stockholders' Equity Fiscal Year Ended 


(In Millions) 

May 27, 

May 29, 


1984 

1983 

Current Liabilities: 



Accounts payable 

S 477.8 

S 410.1 

Current portion of long-term debt 

60.3 

17.5 

Notes payable 

251.0 

401.9 

Accrued taxes 

74.3 

78.0 

Accrued payroll 

119.1 

111.4 

Other current liabilities 

162.9 

103.6 

Total Current Liabilities 

1,145.4 

1,122.5 

Long-Term Debt 

362.6 

464.0 

Deferred Income Taxes 

76.5 

88.5 

Other Liabilities and Deferred Credits 

49.0 

41.5 

Total Liabilities 

1,633.5 

1,716.5 

Stockholders’ Equity: 



Common stock 

215.4 

217.9 

Retained earnings 

1,375.0 

1,237.6 

Less common stock in treasury, at cost 

(291.8) 

(163.3) 

Cumulative foreign currency adjustment 

(74.0) 

(64.8) 

Total Stockholders’ Equity 

1,224.6 

1,227.4 

Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 

S 2,858.1 

S 2,943.9 

See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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Fiscal Year Ended 


Consolidated 
Statements 
of Changes 
in Financial 
Position 

General Mills, Inc., 
and Subsidiaries 


(In Millions) 

May 27, 
1984 
(52 Weeks) 

May 29, 
1983 
(52 Weeks) 

May 30, 
1982 
(52 Weeks) 

Funds Provided from (Used for) Operations: 

Net earnings 

$ 233.4 

$245.1 

$225.5 

Depreciation and amortization 

133.1 

127.5 

113.2 

Deferred income taxes 

(11.8) 

32.1 

12.2 

(Gain) loss from redeployment program 

(1.7) 

(.8) 

20.1 

Other 

(4.7) 

(2.3) 

(17.4) 

Working capital provided from 
operations 

348.3 

401.6 

353.6 

(Increase) decrease in working capital 
used in operations 

(112.2) 

37.2 

(73.4) 

Cash Provided from Operations 

236.1 

438.8 

280.2 

Funds Provided from (Used for) Investment 
Activities: 

Purchase of land, buildings and equipment 

(282.4) 

(308.0) 

(287.3) 

Purchase price of businesses acquired, 
net of cash received 

_ 

(1.1) 

(9.3) 

Cash provided from disposal of land, buildings and 
equipment 

11.7 

19.0 

12.5 

Proceeds from dispositions 

268.8 

10.7 

24.8 

Other 

11.9 

13.4 

(34.4) 

Net Cash Provided from (Used for) 
Investment Activities 

10.0 

(266.0) 

(293.7) 

Funds Used for Dividends 

(96.0) 

(92.7) 

(82.3) 

Funds Provided from (Used for) Financing 
Activities: 

Issuance of long-term debt 

15.5 

164.1 

69.1 

Common stock issued 

10.4 

28.9 

19.6 

Increase (decrease) in notes payable 

(147.2) 

(6.8) 

263.1 

Reduction of long-term debt 

(59.1) 

(31.5) 

(62.7) 

Purchase of treasury stock 

(141.4) 

(161.4) 

(22.5) 

Investments in tax leases 

(14.6) 

(200.6) 

(236.5) 

Income tax cash flows from tax leases 

194.3 

151.8 

60.0 

Net Cash Provided from (Used for) 
Financing Activities 

(142.1) 

(55.5) 

90.1 

Net Increase (Decrease) in Cash and 

Short-Term Investments 

8.0 

24.6 

(5.7) 

Cash and Short-Term Investments at 

Beginning of Year 

58.0 

33.4 

39.1 

Cash and Short-Term Investments at 

End of Year 

S 66.0 

$ 58.0 

$ 33.4 

(Increase) decrease in working capital 
used in operations: 

Receivables 

$(102.0) 

$(73.4) 

$(42.8) 

Inventories 

(67.6) 

4.0 

(77.0) 

Prepaid expenses and other current assets 

6.8 

(1.6) 

(1.9) 

Accrued taxes 

(10.3) 

16.8 

(.5) 

Accounts payable and other current 
liabilities 

60.9 

91.4 

48.8 

(Increase) decrease in working capital 
used in operations 

$(112.2) 

$ 37.2 

$(73.4) 
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Notes to 
Consolidated 
Financial 
Statements 

General Mills, Inc., 
and Subsidiaries 


Note One: Summary of Significant 
Accounting Policies 

A. Principles of Consolidation—The 
consolidated financial statements include the 
following domestic and foreign operations: (1) 
parent company and 100% owned subsidiaries 
other than General Mills Finance, Inc.; (2) 
majority-owned subsidiaries; and (3) General 
Mills’ investment in and share of net earnings 
or losses of 20-50% owned companies. 

General Mills Finance, Inc. is accounted for 
by the equity method because of the different 
nature of its operations. 

The fiscal years of foreign operations gener¬ 
ally end in April. 

Certain 1983 and 1982 amounts have been 
reclassified to conform to 1984’s presentation. 

B. Land, Buildings, Equipment and 
Depreciation—Buildings and equipment are 
depreciated over estimated useful lives 
ranging from 3-50 years primarily using the 
straight-line method. Accelerated depreciation 
methods are generally used for income tax 
purposes. 

When an item is sold or retired, the 
accounts are relieved of cost and the related 
accumulated depreciation; and the resultant 
gains and losses, if any, are recognized. 

C. Capitalization of Construction 
Interest—We capitalize interest costs related 
to certain construction projects. This capital¬ 
ization decreased interest expense by S5.6 
million, $7.8 million and $7.8 million in 
fiscal 1984, 1983 and 1982, respectively. 

D. Inventories—Inventories are valued at 
the lower of cost or market. Certain domestic 
inventories are valued using the LIFO 
method, while other inventories are generally 
valued using the FIFO method. 


E. Amortization of Intangibles—Goodwill 
represents the difference between purchase 
prices of acquired companies and the related 
fair values of net assets acquired and accounted 
for by the purchase method of accounting. 

Any goodwill acquired after October, 1970, is 
amortized on a straight-line basis over 40 
years or less. 

The costs of patents, copyrights and other 
intangible assets are amortized evenly over 
their estimated useful lives. Most of these 
costs were incurred through purchases of 
businesses. 

Annually, the Audit Committee of the 
Board of Directors reviews goodwill and other 
intangibles. At its meeting on April 23, 

1984, the Board of Directors confirmed that 
the remaining amounts of these assets have 
continuing value. 

F. Research and Development—All 
expenditures for research and development are 
charged against earnings in the year incurred. 
The charges for fiscal 1984, 1983 and 1982 
were $63.5 million, $60.6 million and $53.8 
million, respectively. 

G. Income Taxes—Income taxes include 
deferred income taxes which result from 
timing differences between earnings for finan¬ 
cial reporting and tax purposes. Investment 
tax credits are reflected as reductions of 
income taxes in the year eligible purchases are 
placed in service. 

H. Earnings Per Share—Effective with 
fiscal 1983, earnings per share has been deter¬ 
mined by dividing net earnings by the 
weighted average number of common shares 
outstanding during the year. Common share 
equivalents were not material. For years prior 
to fiscal 1983, earnings per share was deter¬ 
mined by dividing net earnings by the 
weighted average number of common shares 
and common share equivalents outstanding 
during the year. 
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I. Foreign Currency Translation—For most 
foreign operations, local currencies are consid¬ 
ered the functional currency. Assets and liabil¬ 
ities are translated using the exchange rates in 
effect at the balance sheet date. Results of 
operations are translated using the average 
exchange rates prevailing throughout the 
period. Translation effects are accumulated as 
part of the foreign currency adjustment in 
stockholders’ equity. 

Mexico is considered hyperinflationary. 
Consequently, effective with the third quarter 
of fiscal 1983, our Mexican operations use the 
U.S. dollar as the functional currency and 
include translation effects in net earnings for 
the period. 

Gains and losses from foreign currency 
transactions are generally included in net 
earnings for the period. 

Note Two: Foreign Currency Translation 


The following is an analysis of the changes in 
the cumulative foreign currency adjustment 
equity account: 


(In Millions) 

Fiscal Year 


1984 

1983 

Balance, beginning of year 
Adjustments during the year, net of 

$64.8 

$40.1 

applicable income taxes of $.3 in 
1984 and $.5 in 1983 

9.2 

24.7 

Balance, end of year 

174.0 

$64.8 


Foreign currency after-tax losses included in 
net earnings were $6.3 million ($. 13 per 
share) in fiscal 1984 and $16.1 million ($.32 
per share) in fiscal 1983. Foreign currency 
gains and losses were immaterial for fiscal 
1982 . 

Note Three: Inventories 

The components of year-end inventories are as 
follows: 


If the FIFO method of inventory accounting 
had been used in place of LIFO, inventories 
would have been $79.7 million higher than 
reported at both May 27, 1984 and May 29, 
1983- Included in the $79.7 million at May 
29, 1983 was $3.9 million related to fiscal 
1984 dispositions. Reported earnings per 
share would have been higher by $.04 in 
1984, $.04 in 1983 and $.02 in 1982. 

Note Four: Investments in Tax Leases 

Net investments in tax lease transactions as of 
May 27, 1984 and May 29, 1983 were $49.6 
million and $227.3 million, respectively. We 
purchased certain income tax items from other 
companies through these transactions. The 

1984 net investment balance will be recovered 
through income tax cash flows during fiscal 

1985 and is classified as a current asset. These 
transactions had no material effect on net 
earnings or the effective income tax rate. 

Note Five: Short-Term Borrowings 


The components of notes payable are as 
follows: 


(In Millions) 

May 27, 
1984 

May 29, 
1983 

Banks 

S 85.0 

$ 70.2 

U.S. commercial paper 

165.3 

330.9 

Miscellaneous 

.7 

.8 

Total 

$251.0 

$401.9 


To ensure the availability of funds during 
the year, we maintained bank credit lines 
sufficient to cover our outstanding commercial 
paper. As of May 27, 1984, we had $201.0 
million of such domestic lines available. These 
lines are on a fee-paid basis. As of May 27, 
1984, foreign subsidiaries had $79.1 million 
of unused credit lines. The amount and cost of 
the credit lines are generally renegotiated 
each year. 


(In Millions) 

May 27, 
1984 

May 29, 
1983 

Raw materials, work in process, 



finished goods and supplies: 



Valued at LIFO 

$262.6 

S219.2 

Valued primarily at FIFO 

399.1 

413.6 

Total inventories 

$661.7 

$632.8 






















Note Six: Long-Term Debt 


(In Millions) 

May 27, 
1984 

May 29, 
1983 

9%% sinking fund 

debentures, due March 1, 



2009 

8% sinking fund debentures, 

SI 13.3 

$113.3 

due February 15, 1999 

8 7 /«% sinking fund 

debentures, due October 

48.5 

48.5 

15, 1995 

Zero coupon notes, yield 

14%%, $102.5 due June 


44.7 

30, 1991 

Zero coupon notes, yield 

13.3%, $ 100 due January 

37.7 

32.8 

4, 1988 

12%% notes due August 15, 

62.9 

55.3 

1985 

10%% notes due October 15, 

50.0 

50.0 

1984 

Other, no individual item 

50.0 

50.0 

larger than $8.4 

60.5 

86.9 

Less amounts due within 

422.9 

481.3 

one year 

(60.3) 

(17.5) 

Total long-term debt 

S362.6 

$464.0 


In fiscal 1984, we satisfied the future 
requirements of certain sinking fund deben¬ 
tures primarily through the deposit of U.S. 
obligations in an irrevocable trust. This trans¬ 
action increased fiscal 1984 net earnings by 
$4.0 million ($.09 per share). In fiscal 1983, 
we exchanged 239,331 shares of our stock 
held in treasury for $ 15 million of our sinking 
fund debentures. This transaction increased 
fiscal 1983 net earnings by $3.2 million ($.06 
per share). In fiscal 1982, we satisfied the 
future requirements of certain of our sinking 
fund debentures through the deposit of U.S. 
and prime-rated obligations in an irrevocable 
trust and refinanced $36 million of our 
sinking fund debentures through the place¬ 
ment of zero coupon notes. These transactions 
increased fiscal 1982 net earnings by $8.2 
million ($. 16 per share). 

The sinking fund and principal payments 
due on long-term debt are (in millions) 

$60.3, $57.9, $9.3, $64.0 and $ 1.0 in fiscal 
yearsending 1985, 1986, 1987, 1988 and 
1989, respectively. 


Note Seven: Changes in Capital Stock 


(Dollars in Millions) 


$.75 Par Value 

Common Stock 

(70,000,000 Shares Authorized) 



Issued 

In Treasury 


Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Balance at May 31, 1981 

Stock option and profit sharing plans 

Shares issued for acquisitions and other 
Shares repurchased on open market 

50,567,206 

293,319 

$196.6 

9.4 

.6 

218,312 

(31,674) 

(257,507) 

645,895 

$ 6.6 
(.9) 
(8.7) 
22.5 

Balance at May 30, 1982 

50,860,525 

206.6 

575,026 

19.5 

Stock option, profit sharing, and employee 
stock ownership plans 

177,808 

7.9 

(188,695) 

(7.8) 

Shares issued for acquisitions and other 

— 

.2 

(36,154) 

(1.3) 

Shares issued for debentures 

— 

3.2 

(239,331) 

(8.5) 

Shares repurchased on open market 

— 

— 

3,127,414 

161.4 

Balance at May 29, 1983 

51,038,333 

217.9 

3,238,260 

163.3 

Stock option, profit sharing, and employee 
stock ownership plans 

_ 

(2.5) 

(246,752) 

(12.4) 

Shares issued for acquisitions and other 

— 

— 

(10,619) 

(.5) 

Shares repurchased on open market 

— 

— 

2,793,524 

141.4 

Balance at May 27, 1984 

51,038,333 

$215.4 

5,774,413 

$291.8 
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Cumulative preferred stock of 5,000,000 
shares, without par value, is authorized but 
unissued. 

The Board of Directors has authorized the 
repurchase, from time to time, of common 
stock for our treasury, provided that the 
number of shares in the treasury shall not 
exceed 6,500,000. 

Shares of common stock are potentially 
issuable for the following purposes: 


Number of Shares 
as of May 27, 1984 

Stock options outstanding 

1,615,581 

Stock options available for grant 

2,270,035 

Incentive plans 

37,490 


Note Eight: Stock Options 


The following table contains information on 
stock options: 



Shares 

Average Option 
Price Per Share 

Granted: 

1984 

250,000 

$51.82 

1983 

464,750 

45.45 

1982 

205,500 

34.50 

Exercised: 

1984 

272,182 

$29.08 

1983 

220,318 

27.87 

1982 

293,319 

27.25 

Expired: 

1984 

65,881 

$33.64 

1983 

74,665 

27.98 

1982 

62,953 

28.25 

Outstanding at year-end: 


1984 

1,615,581 

$36.67 

1983 

1,703,644 

33.12 

1982 

1,533,877 

28.38 

Exercisable at 

year-end: 


1984 

1,008,943 

$30.52 

1983 

966.058 

28.01 

1982 

1,047,869 

27.78 


Options for a total of 270,035 shares arc 
available for grant to officers and key 
employees under our 1980 stock option plan, 
under which grants may be made until 
October 1, 1984. An additional 2,000,000 
shares are available for grant until September 
30, 1988, under our 1984 stock option plan 
approved in September, 1983. The options 
may be granted subject to approval of the 
Compensation Committee of the Board of 
Directors, at a price not less than 100% of the 
fair market value on the date the option is 
granted. Options now outstanding include 
some granted under the 1970 and 1975 
option plans under which no further options 
may be granted. All options expire within ten 
years plus thirty days after date of grant. 

The 1975 plan permitted the granting of 
stock appreciation rights (SAR’s) in nindcm 
with some options granted to certain individ¬ 
uals. Upon exercise of an SAR, the option for 
a corresponding number of shares of stock is 
cancelled and the holder receives in cash or 
stock an amount equal to the appreciation 
between the option price and the market value 
of the stock on the date of exercise. This 
amount may not exceed the option price. On 
May 27, 1984, there were 146,264 SAR’s 
outstanding. The weighted average option 
price of the related stock options was $29.00. 

The 1980 and 1984 plans permit the 
granting of performance units corresponding 
to stock options granted. The value of 
performance units will be determined by 
return on equity and growth in earnings per 
share measured against preset goals over three- 
year performance periods. For seven years after 
a performance period, holders may elect to 
receive the value of performance units (with 
interest) as an alternative to exercising corre¬ 
sponding stock options. On May 27, 1984, 
there were 916,062 outstanding options with 
corresponding performance units or perform¬ 
ance unit accounts. 

The 1984 plan provides for granting of 
incentive stock options as well as non-quali- 
fied options. No incentive stock options have 
yet been granted. 













Note Nine: Employees Retirement Plans 

We have retirement plans covering most 
employees. Our contributions to these plans, 
which are expensed and funded on a current 
basis, were $36.9 million in 1984, $ 53.6 
million in 1983 and $ 39.5 million in 1982. 
Most of the 1984 expense reduction was due 
to smaller contributions to our employee stock 
ownership plan, with additional reductions 
because of actuarial changes described below. 

Most of these plans are defined benefit plans 
which provide for retirement benefits based on 
employees’ length of service and earnings. The 
following table contains aggregated informa¬ 
tion about our defined benefit plans, deter¬ 
mined as of January 1 , 1984 and January 1, 
1983 for the principal plans: 


(In Millions) 

1984 

1983 

Ner plan assets available for benefits 

$429 

S3 84 

Actuarial present value of accumulated 
benefits: 



Vested 

$296 

$279 

Nonvested 

31 

28 

Total 

S327 

$307 


Actuarial present values of accumulated 
benefits were determined using discount rates 
established by the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation (PBGC) for valuing plan benefits. 
The PBGC rates ranged from 4% to 9.5% for 
1984 and 4% to 10 % for 1983, with the 
latter of each range being the principal rate. 

Contributions to our defined benefit plans 
are determined by independent actuaries using 
assumptions and methods reflecting plan 
experience and expectations. During fiscal 
1984, a study by management and plan actu¬ 
aries of the principal plan covering salaried 
employees resulted in changes to reflect fund 
performance, current status and more realisti¬ 
cally portray future expectations. The invest¬ 
ment return assumption was changed from 
7 !/ 2 % to 8 */ 2 % and the actuarial cost method 
was changed from the aggregate method to 
the entry age normal method. These changes 
in actuarial procedures do not affect partici¬ 
pant benefits under the plan and continue 
adequate funding of future payments. Under 
the previous actuarial practices, 1984 pension 
expense would have been $ 5.9 million higher. 


In fiscal 1983, we adopted an employee 
stock ownership plan. Our contributions to 
the plan expensed in fiscal 1984 and fiscal 
1983 were $ 1.8 million and $ 12.1 million, 
respectively (included in the $36.9 million 
and $53.6 million above). Our contributions 
to this plan are made primarily in shares of 
common stock. We receive an equivalent 
federal income tax credit as a result of the 
contribution. 

We have a few defined contribution plans 
which provide for benefits based on accumu¬ 
lated contributions and investment income. 
Such plans, including the employee stock 
ownership plan, had net assets of $ 177 
million at May 27, 1984. 

Note Ten: Profit-Sharing Plans 

We have profit-sharing plans to provide incen¬ 
tives to key individuals who have the greatest 
opportunity to contribute to current earnings 
and successful future operations. 

These plans were approved by the Board of 
Directors upon recommendation of the 
Compensation Committee. The awards under 
these plans depend on profit performance in 
relation to pre-established goals. The plans are 
administered by the Compensation Com¬ 
mittee, which consists of directors who are not 
members of our management. Profit-sharing 
expense, including performance unit accruals, 
was $ 6.8 million in 1984, $ 10.0 million in 
1983 and $ 10.0 million in 1982. 
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Note Eleven: Income Taxes 

The components of earnings before income 
taxes and the income taxes thereon are as 
follows: 

Deferred income taxes result from timing 
differences in the recognition of revenue and 
expense for tax and financial statement 
purposes. The tax effects of these differences 
are as follows: 

(In Millions) 

1984 

Fiscal Year 

1983 1982 

(In Millions) 

Fiscal Year 

1984 1983 1982 

Earnings before income 
taxes: 

U.S. 

Outside U.S. 

5369.2 

29.5 

5374.7 5356.8 

35.0 49.9 

Installment sales 

Depreciation 

Interest 

Provisions for losses on 

$ 8.8 $ 2.1 $13.3 

11.7 15.3 9.8 

4.5 9.1 8.3 

Total earnings 
before income 
taxes 

$398.7 

5409.7 5406.7 

dispositions and 
redeployments 

Other 

(21.7) 9.4 (9.7) 

(15.1) (3.8) (9.5) 

Income taxes: 

Current: 



Total deferred income 
taxes 

5(11.8) 532.1 512.2 

Federal taxes 

5163.0 

5111.4 5136.7 



U.S. investment 
tax credit 

State and local 
taxes 

Foreign taxes 

(11.9) 

16.9 

9.1 

(13.6) (13.9) 

18.8 22.1 

15.9 24.1 

The following table reconciles the U.S. 
statutory income tax rate with the effective 
income tax rate: 

Total current 
income taxes 
Deferred income 

taxes 

177.1 

132.5 169.0 


Fiscal Year 

1984 1983 1982 

(11.8) 

32.1 12.2 

U.S. statutory rate 

U.S. investment tax credit 
Credit for employee stock 

46.0% 46.0% 46.0% 
(3.0) (3.3) (3.4) 

Total income taxes 

$165.3 

5164.6 5181.2 

Total current income taxes charged to earn¬ 
ings in 1984, 1983 and 1982 reflect the 
amounts attributable to our operations and 
have not been materially affected by tax leases. 
Actual current taxes payable on fiscal 1984, 
fiscal 1983 and fiscal 1982 operations were 
reduced by approximately $ 118 million, $ 175 
million and $130 million, respectively, due to 
the effect of tax leases. These tax benefits are 
temporary in nature and do not affect taxes for 
statement of earnings purposes since the 
amount of benefits (net of the consideration 
paid to the sellers) will be repaid to the 
government in future years over the terms of 

ownership plan 

State and local income 
taxes, net of Federal tax 
benefits 

Other 

(.3) (1.6) 

2.3 2.8 2.9 

(3.5) (3.7) (.9) 

Effective income tax rate 

41.5% 40.2% 44.6% 

Unremitted earnings of foreign operations 
amounting to $ 112.1 million are expected by 
management to be permanently reinvested. 
Accordingly, no provision has been made for 
additional foreign or U.S. taxes which would 
be payable if such earnings were to be 
remitted to the parent company as dividends. 


the leases. 


















Note Twelve: Leases 


An analysis of rent expense by property leased, 
follows: 


(In Millions) 

Fiscal Year 

1984 1983 1982 

Retail and restaurant space 

$26.9 

$26.9 

$20.3 

Office space 

10.9 

9.9 

8.5 

Warehouse space 

8.2 

9.1 

7.9 

Computers 

6.5 

8.5 

7.7 

Transportation and all other 

10.6 

10.7 

15.9 

Total rent expense 

$63.1 

$65.1 

$60.3 


Some leases require payment of property 
taxes, insurance and maintenance costs in 
addition to the rent payments. Contingent 
and escalation rent in excess of minimum rent 
payments totaled approximately $2.7 million 
in fiscal 1984, $3.0 million in fiscal 1983 and 
$3.2 million in fiscal 1982. Sublease income 
netted in rent expense was insignificant. 

Noncancelable future lease commitments 
are (in millions) $47.3 in 1985, $41.8 in 
1986, $36.8 in 1987, $32.6 in 1988, $30.0 
in 1989 and $191.7 after 1989, or a cumula¬ 
tive total of $380.2. Of this total, restaurant 
and retail leases account for 61%. 

Note Thirteen: Redeployment Program 

During fiscal 1984, we continued our rede¬ 
ployment program. This primarily involved 
disposition of assets that did not fit our on¬ 
going strategies. Also, unusual costs and 
related asset write-offs, associated with 
restructuring and relocation of operations for 
improved efficiencies, are included as rede¬ 
ployment charges. The net results of the rede¬ 
ployment program increased fiscal 1984 net 
earnings by $ 1.7 million ($.04 per share). 
Some specific projects in this program are 
discussed below. 


The net assets of Tom s Foods (snacks) were 
sold to Rowntree Mackintosh for $215 million 
cash, resulting in an after-tax gain of $73.7 
million ($1.57 per share). This gain was 
reduced by $21.4 million ($.46 per share) 
connected with closing certain low volume 
Specialty Retailing stores, mainly Wild West 
and Wallpapers To Go , and discontinuing our 
Leewards mail order business. A major, chain¬ 
wide Red Lobster restaurant market reposi¬ 
tioning and store renovation program, 
involving disposition of certain assets in 
existing stores, was undertaken. Also, 
marginal restaurants, mostly York Steak 
Houses , were closed. These Restaurant actions 
resulted in charges of $17.1 million ($.36 per 
share). A restructuring plan for Toy manufac¬ 
turing and distribution operations was imple¬ 
mented with charges of $ 12.4 million ($.26 
per share). Other redeployment charges of 
$21.1 million ($.45 per share), none of which 
was individually significant, included sale of 
the Dunbar and Kittinger furniture companies, 
the Donruss bubblegum division and our 
ChefSaluto frozen pizza business. 

Operations involved in the fiscal 1984 
dispositions represented approximately 6.6% 
of fiscal 1983 sales and approximately 4.3% of 
fiscal 1983 operating profits. 

Fiscal 1983 results included an after-tax 
gain of $.8 million ($.02 per share) resulting 
from adjustments to fiscal 1982 amounts 
recorded due to the redeployment program. 

Fiscal 1982 results included an after-tax loss 
of $20.1 million ($.40 per share) in connec¬ 
tion with the disposition of certain assets as 
part of the redeployment program. Operations 
involved represented less than 2.5% of 1982 
sales and operationally had an insignificant 
impact on 1982 earnings. 
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Note Fourteen: Segment Information (a) 


(In Millions) 

Consumer 

Foods Restaurants 

Toys 

Fashion 

Specialty Unallocated 
Retailing Corporate 

and Other Items (b) 

Consoli¬ 

dated 

Total 

Sales 








1984 

$2,713.4 

$1,079.7 

$782.7 

$587.4 

$437.6 


$5,600.8 (c) 

1983 

2,792.6 

984.5 

728.3 

616.3 

429 1 


5,550.8 (c) 

1982 

2,707.4 

839.4 

654.8 

657.3 

453.2 


5,312.1 

1981 

2,514.6 

704.0 

674.3 

580.5 

379.0 


4,852.4 

1980 

2,218.8 

525.7 

647.0 

422.5 

356.3 


4,170.3 

1979 

2,062.4 

436.3 

583.9 

360.4 

302.0 


3,745.0 

Operating Profits before Redeployments 






1984 

275.3 

70.0 

72.0 

48.8 

25.4 

$(100.5) 

391.0 (c) 

1983 

269.4 

80.0 

104.6 

75.9 

12.2 

(135.1) 

407.0 (c) 

1982 

274.0 

79.2 

81.2 

105.1 

5.5 

(104.5) 

440.5 

1981 

217.7 

75.3 

70.6 

87.5 

13.2 

(89.9) 

374.4 

1980 

210.5 

52.7 

60.1 

43.7 

26.4 

(76.8) 

316.6 

1979 

188.8 

41.5 

55.7 

20.3 

19.7 

(66.5) 

259.5 

Operating Profits after Redeployments 






1984 

383.0 

37.3 

51.0 

37.9 

(10.9) 

(99.6) 

398.7 

1983 

268.2 

80.0 

104.6 

75.9 

16.1 

(135.1) 

409.7 

1982 

263.0 

79.2 

79.2 

101.7 

(11.9) 

(104.5) 

406.7 

1981 

217.7 

75.3 

70.6 

87.5 

13.2 

(89.9) 

374.4 

1980 

210.5 

52.7 

60.1 

43.7 

26.4 

(76.8) 

316.6 

1979 

193.2 

41.5 

55.7 

20.3 

19.7 

(66.5) 

263 9 

Identifiable Assets 







1984 

934.1 

585.3 

545.2 

391.9 

210.3 

191.3 

2,858.1 

1983 

983.8 

572.7 

450.9 

346.7 

238.8 

351.0 

2,943.9 

1982 

918.4 

495.6 

403.6 

361.1 

259.9 

263 1 

2,701.7 

1981 

841.1 

379.0 

401.8 

323.9 

239.3 

116.2 

2,301.3 

1980 

761.1 

269.1 

441.2 

231.2 

181.6 

128.2 

2,012.4 

1979 

686.5 

217.3 

367.9 

241.2 

154.7 

167.6 

1,835.2 

Capital Expenditures 







1984 

130.3 

82.3 

36.3 

16.3 

14.3 

2.9 

282.4 

1983 

123.8 

107.6 

39.3 

17.3 

17.1 

2.9 

308.0 

1982 

96.2 

122.4 

30.6 

13.4 

21.8 

2.9 

287.3 

1981 

95.7 

85.1 

28.6 

14.4 

19.2 

3.6 

246.6 

1980 

80.6 

49.8 

34.7 

5.2 

19.3 

6.9 

196.5 

1979 

68.9 

31.0 

25.8 

9.8 

13.1 

5.5 

154.1 

Depreciation Expense 







1984 

53.9 

34.7 

22.2 

7.3 

9.2 

1.7 

129.0 

1983 

51.9 

30.6 

22.8 

6.2 

9.1 

1.7 

122.3 

1982 

46.6 

24.4 

20.7 

6.0 

7.7 

1.6 

107.0 

1981 

40.6 

19.7 

22.9 

5.0 

5.2 

1.7 

95.1 

1980 

33.6 

14.3 

19.2 

3.9 

4.1 

2.8 

77.9 

1979 

31.9 

11.9 

18.8 

3.7 

3.2 

1.0 

70.5 





















(In Millions) 

Other 
Western 
U.S.A. Hemisphere 

Europe 

Other 

Unallocated 
Corporate 
Items (b) 

Consoli¬ 

dated 

Total 

Sales (d) 

1984 

1983 

1982 

1981 

1980 

1979 

$5,094.5 

5,068.6 

4.808.4 
4,300.6 
3,649.2 

3.187.5 

$195.3 

200.5 

223.4 

223.3 

191.9 

161.8 

$291.1 

262.6 

259.1 

307.9 

308.5 

377.8 

$19.9 

19.1 

21.2 

20.6 

20.7 

17.9 


$5,600.8 (c) 
5,550.8 (c) 
5,312.1 
4,852.4 
4,170.3 
3,745.0 

Operating Profits before Redeployments (d) 





1984 

446.9 

19.4 

20.8 

4.4 

$(100.5) 

391.0 (c) 

1983 

490.3 

34.3 

15.4 

2.1 

(135.1) 

407.0 (c) 

1982 

494.0 

41.0 

7.4 

2.6 

(104.5) 

440.5 

1981 

422.3 

31.6 

7.0 

3.4 

(89.9) 

374.4 

1980 

366.5 

20.4 

3.9 

2.6 

(76.8) 

316.6 

1979 

298.3 

16.6 

9.8 

1.3 

(66.5) 

259.5 

Operating Profits after Redeployments (d) 





1984 

460.7 

16.0 

17.2 

4.4 

(99.6) 

398.7 

1983 

493.0 

34.3 

15.4 

2.1 

(135.1) 

409.7 

1982 

462.2 

39.0 

7.4 

2.6 

(104.5) 

406.7 

1981 

422.3 

31.6 

7.0 

3.4 

(89.9) 

374.4 

1980 

366.5 

20.4 

3.9 

2.6 

(76.8) 

316.6 

1979 

298.3 

16.6 

14.2 

1.3 

(66.5) 

263.9 

Identifiable Assets (d) 






1984 

2,362.8 

93.5 

199.4 

11.1 

191.3 

2,858.1 

1983 

2,323.9 

91.9 

165.6 

11.5 

351.0 

2,943.9 

1982 

2,156.3 

112.4 

157.6 

12.3 

263.1 

2,701.7 

1981 

1,886.2 

114.3 

176.0 

8.6 

116.2 

2,301.3 

1980 

1,571.4 

108.6 

189.6 

14.6 

128.2 

2,012.4 

1979 

1,393.2 

88.6 

172.6 

13.2 

167.6 

1,835.2 


(a) Both inter-segment sales and export sales are immaterial. 

(b) Corporate expenses include interest expense, profit sharing, employee stock ownership plan, balance sheet related 
foreign currency effects and general corporate expenses. Corporate assets consist mainly of cash and short-term 
investments, investments in tax leases and other miscellaneous investments. 

(c) Comparable year to year results from continuing operations (dollars in millions): 

1984 1983 Percent Change 

Sales $5,540.7 $5,183.6 6.9% 

Consolidated Operating Profits after Corporate Items 389.3 383.4 1.5 

(d) Certain amounts for years prior to 1984 have been reclassified to conform to 1984 presentation. 

Note Fifteen: Quarterly Data (unaudited) 

Summarized quarterly data for fiscal 1984 and 1983 follows: 


(In Millions, Except Per Share and Market Price Amounts) 


First Second Third Fourth Total 

Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Year 



1984 

1983 

1984 

1983 

1984 

1983 

1984 

1983 

1984 

1983 

Sales Sl,378.3$l,381.9 

SI,519.6$1,547.0 

$1,341.8S1.280.6 

SI,361.1 $1,341.3 

$5,600,855,550.8 

Gross profit* 

605.9 

606.8 

682.3 

707.5 

571.1 

539.0 

575.6 

574.2 

2,434.9 

2,427.5 

Net earnings 

72.5 

60.5 

81.7 

93.1 

38.7 

36.4 

40.5 

55.1 

233.4 

245.1 

Earnings per 











share 

1.52 

1.20 

1.71 

1.84 

.85 

.72 

.90 

1.13 

4.98 

4.89 

Dividends per 











share 

.51 

.46 

.51 

.46 

.5.1 

.46 

.51 

.46 

2.04 

1.84 

Market price of 











common stock: 











High 

57'/s 

46 

57 

54% 

54Vs 

51 

51'/t 

57'/4 

57'/* 

51V* 

Low 

47 Vs 

38% 

46*/< 

4 V/2 

4P/« 

44 Va 

45 Vi 

47 Va 

41V* 

38V* 


♦Before charges for depreciation. 


Fiscal 1984 net earnings include first and 
second quarter gains of $21.3 million ($.45 
per share) and $3.1 million ($.06 per share), 
respectively, and third and fourth quarter 
losses of $8.5 million ($. 17 per share) and 
$14.2 million ($.30 per share), respectively, 


related to our redeployment program. 

Third quarter fiscal 1983 net earnings 
include a $ 10.1 million ($.20 per share) 
foreign exchange loss (primarily related to the 
devaluation of the Mexican peso). 
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Note Sixteen: Accounting for Inflation 
(unaudited) 

During the last decade, an increased rate of 
inflation became a significant factor in both 
the U.S. and world economies. Traditional 
accounting procedures are based on the 
“historical cost” method, where generally each 
individual transaction is recorded at its orig¬ 
inal cash value, and is not subsequently 
adjusted to a different value. 

In periods of continuing rapid inflation, use 
of traditional accounting may cause two major 
concerns: (1) prior years’ financial statements 
lose some comparability to the current year’s; 
and (2) recent financial statements may not be 
a meaningful guide for tomorrow’s 
requirements. 

In September 1979, experimental 
accounting procedures were prescribed by the 
Financial Accounting Standards Board. They 
required that limited amounts of accounting 
data (prepared according to traditional proce¬ 
dures) be adjusted for inflation by the current 
cost method. 

The current cost method of adjustment 
revalues selected past years’ cost data by an 
estimate of what each item would cost at the 
current time. We used a combination of 
specific indices, current price lists and 
appraisals to estimate current cost amounts. 
The U.S. Consumer Price Index is used to 
adjust current costs of both United States and 
non-United States operations to reflect the 
effects of general inflation. 

During fiscal 1983 the Financial 
Accounting Standards Board issued Statement 
No. 70 which requires consistency between 
foreign currency translation in the primary 
financial statements and the inflation adjusted 
data presented in this footnote. Fiscal 1982 
inflation adjusted data is restated according to 
the provisions of the Statement. 

Statement of Earnings, Adjusted 
for Inflation—The experimental regulations 
prescribe that current cost calculations include 
most statement of earnings items at historical 
costs. Only fixed asset depreciation and cost of 
sales are modified for the effects of inflation. 
Earnings from continuing operations as 
adjusted for inflation under these regulations 
for our fiscal year ended May 27, 1984 are 
shown in the following table: 


(In Millions) 

Historical 

Current 


Cost 

Cost 


Statement 

Statement 


of Earnings 

of Earnings 

Sales 

$5,601 

$5,601 

Cost of sales (excluding 



depreciation) 

3,166 

3,168 

Depreciation 

129 

167 

All other expenses 

1,908 

1,908 

Earnings before income 



taxes 

398 

358 

Income taxes 

(165) 

(165) 

Net earnings 

$ 233 

S 193 

Effective income tax rate 

41.5% 

46.19 


Effects of Holding Assets and Liabilities— 
We maintain a net liability position with our 
“monetary” assets and liabilities (items that 
have a fixed amount of cash receivable or 
payable). In the same sense that a homeowner 
“benefits” in a time of inflation by repaying a 
home mortgage loan with “cheaper” dollars, 
we had an unrealized fiscal 1984 “gain” of 
approximately $46 million on our average net 
liability position. 

Foreign investments resulted in an unreal¬ 
ized current cost translation loss for fiscal 
1984 of $18 million. This amount is net of 
applicable income taxes of $.3 million. 

We estimate that the inflation-adjusted 
amounts of our May 27, 1984 inventories and 
fixed assets are as follows: 


(In Millions) 

Historical 

Current 


Cost 

Cost 

Inventories 

$ 662 

$ 743 

Fixed assets 

1,229 

1,761 

Total 

SI,891 

$2,504 


Five Year Statistics—Some of the above 
information, plus additional statistics, are 
summarized in the following five-year table. 
Current cost information is expressed in 
current costs of each year, inflated to average 
fiscal 1984 dollars. 
















(Dollar Amounts In Millions, Except Per Share Data) 

1984 

1983 

Fiscal Year 
1982 

1981 

1980 

Sales 

Historical amounts 

$5,601 

$5,551 

$5,312 

$4,852 

$4,170 

Constant purchasing power 

5,601 

5,750 

5,761 

5.730 

5,525 

Net earnings from continuing operations 

Historical cost 

233 

245 

226 

197 

170 

Current costs 

193 

182 

162 

172 

171 

Earnings per share from continuing operations 

Historical cost 

4.98 

4.89 

4.46 

3.90 

3.37 

Current costs 

4.12 

3.64 

3.19 

3.43 

3.38 

Net assets at year-end 

Historical cost 

1,225 

1,227 

1,232 

1,132 

1,008 

Current costs 

1,838 

1,935 

2,085 

2,056 

2,027 

Current cost translation adjustment 

(18) 

(34) 

(40) 

* 

« 

Market price per share at year-end 

Historical cost 

50.13 

56.38 

39.88 

34.62 

27.88 

Constant purchasing power 

49.19 

57.67 

42.42 

39.03 

34.81 

Dividends per share 

Historical cost 

2.04 

1.84 

1.64 

1.44 

1.28 

Constant purchasing power 

2.04 

1.91 

1.78 

1.70 

1.70 

Unrealized “gains" from decline in purchasing power of 
average net amounts owed 

46 

45 

53 

79 

94 

Increases in current cost of fixed assets (land, buildings 
and equipment) and inventories: 

Pro forma increase, due to general inflation as 

measured by the U.S. Urban Consumer Price Index 

S 103 

100 

142 

230 

288 

Compare to: estimated actual increases in specific 
prices of assets held by General Mills 

S 120 

67 

204 

188 

195 

Difference: excess (deficiency) of pro forma general 
inflationary increase over estimated actual specific 
increase 

S (17) 

33 

(62) 

42 

93 

Average consumer price index for fiscal year 
(calendar 1967 = 100) 

303.9 

293.4 

280.3 

257.5 

229.6 


•Neither required nor available for years prior to 1982. 


Management Comments—Inflation 
accounting advocates claim inflation-adjusted 
data (1) provides better displays of real 
growth, (2) gives improved insight into future 
cash needs, and (3) promotes the concept that 
profit has not been earned until current costs 
have been recovered. The adjusted data also 
highlights the heavy tax burden imposed by 
government when tax rates are not adjusted 
for inflation. 

We continue to caution that the value of 
inflation accounting is still unproven and that 
the inflation-adjusted data should be used only 
to indicate general trends rather than as a 
precise measurement. We have not found this 
data useful for operational decisions because: 


1. Current costs cannot be used mechanically 
to forecast actual replacements of assets due to 
uncertain timing, technological change, 
financing, and other considerations. 

2. Different assumptions and estimating 
procedures by individual companies may affect 
the comparability of the current cost data. 

We continue to combat the effects of infla¬ 
tion through our planning and operating 
philosophy and practices. 
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Eleven Year 
Financial 
Summary— 
Before 

Restatements 
(as reported) 

General Mills, Inc., 
and Subsidiaries 


(Amounts in Millions, 

Except Per Share Data) 

May 27, 
1984 

May 29, 
1983 

May 30, 
1982 

Operating Results 

Earnings per share (a) 

$ 4.98 

$ 4.89 

$ 4.46 

Return on average equity 

19.0% 

19.9% 

19.1% 

Dividends per share (a) 

$ 2.04 

1.84 

1.64 

Sales 

$5,600.8 

5,550.8 

5,312.1 

Costs and expenses: 

Cost of sales, exclusive of items below 

$3,165.9 

3,123.3 

3,081.6 

Selling, general and administrative (c) 

$1,841.7 

1,831.6 

1,635.5 

Depreciation and amortization 

$ 133.1 

127.5 

113.2 

Interest 

$ 61.4 

58.7 

75.1 

Earnings before income taxes 

$ 398.7 

409.7 

406.7 

Net earnings 

$ 233.4 

245.1 

225.5 

Net earnings as a percent of sales 

4.2% 

4.4% 

4.2% 

Weighted average number of common shares (a) (e) 

46.9 

50.1 

50.6 

Taxes (income, payroll, property, etc.) per share (a) 

$ 6.22 

5.70 

5.88 

Financial Position 

Total assets 

$2,858.1 

2,943-9 

2,701.7 

Land, buildings and equipment, net 

$1,229.4 

1,197.5 

1,054.1 

Working capital at year-end 

$ 244.5 

235.6 

210.7 

Long-term debt, excluding current portion 

$ 362.6 

464.0 

331.9 

Stockholders’ equity 

$1,224.6 

1,227.4 

1,232.2 

Stockholders’ equity per share (a) 

$ 27.03 

25.68 

24.50 

Other Statistics 

Working capital provided from operations 

$ 348.3 

401.6 

353.6 

Total dividends 

$ 96.0 

92.7 

82.3 

Gross capital expenditures 

$ 282.4 

308.0 

287.3 

Research and development 

$ 63.5 

60.6 

53.8 

Advertising media expenditures 

$ 349.6 

336.2 

284.9 

Wages, salaries and employee benefits 

$1,121.6 

1,115.2 

1,028.4 

Number of employees 

80,297 

81,186 

75,893 

Accumulated LIFO charge 

$ 79.7 

79.7 

75.5 

Common stock price range (a) 

$ 57'/i- 

57V4- 

42%- 


41 Vi 

38V« 

32% 


(a) Years prior to fiscal 1976 have been adjusted tor the two-for-one stock split in October 1975. 

(b) Amounts not restated for vacation accrual accounting change made in fiscal 1982. 

(c) Includes redeployment gains or losses. 

(d) Before discontinued operations. 

(e) Years prior to fiscal 1983 include common share equivalents. 

(0 In fiscal 1975, we changed from the FIFO to the LIFO method of accounting for selected inventories. 









May 31, 

May 25, 

May 27, 

May 28, 

May 29, 

May 30, 

May 25, 

May 26, 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

1974 

$ 3.90 

$ 3.37 

$ 2.92 

$ 2.72 

$ 2.36 

$ 2.04 

$ 1.59 

$ 1.59 

18.2%(b) 

17.6%(b) 

17.0% 

17.6% 

17.1% 

16.7% 

14.6% 

16.5% 

1.44 

1.28 

1.12 

.97 

.79 

.66 

.581/2 

.53 

4,852.4 

4,170.3 

3,745.0 

3,243.0 

2,909.4 

2,645.0 

2,308.9 

2,000.1 

2,936.9 

2,578.5 

2,347.7 

2,026.1 

1,797.5 

1,663.9 

1,537.7 

1,288.8 

1,384.0 

1,145.5 

1,021.3 

883.8 

807.9 

704.5 

546.3 

495.4 

99.5 

81.1 

73.3 

58.6 

48.1 

46.7 

41.8 

36.3 

57.6 

48.6 

38.8 

29.3 

26.7 

29.4 

36.2 

28.5 

374.4 

316.6 

263.9 

245.2(d) 

229.2 

200.5 

146.9 

151.1 

196.6 

170.0 

147.0 

135.8 

117.0 

100.5 

76.2 

75.1 

4.1% 

4.1% 

3-9% 

4.2% 

4.0% 

3.8% 

3-3% 

3.8% 

50.4 

50.5 

50.4 

49.9 

49.6 

49.2 

47.8 

47.3 

5.59 

4.66 

3.99 

3.71 

3.43 

3.02 

2.35 

2.36 

2,301.3 

2,012.4 

1,835.2 

1,612.7 

1,447.3 

1,328.2 

1,205.6 

1,116.9 

920.6 

747.5 

643.7 

587.0 

540.1 

471.5 

441.0 

379.4 

337.3 

416.3 

441.6 

285.1 

298.2 

295.1 

276.8 

268.1 

348.6 

377.5 

384.8 

259.9 

276.1 

281.8 

304.9 

298.2 

1,145.4 

1,020.7 

916.2 

815.1 

724.9 

640.2 

560.5 

483.4 

22.75 

20.32 

18.23 

16.38 

14.60 

12.98 

11.50 

10.26 

317.8 

262.7 

237.5 

197.9 

174.2 

153.2 

124.2 

116.2 

72.3 

64.4 

56.1 

48.2 

39.1 

32.4 

27.8 

24.4 

246.6 

196.5 

154.1 

140.5 

117.1 

94.4 

99.8 

92.2 

45.4 

44.4 

37.3 

30.5 

29.9 

25.7 

22.9 

21.6 

222.0 

213.1 

188.9 

170.5 

145.6 

111.4 

70.5 

71.5 

907.0 

781.2 

717.1 

622.0 

541.2 

479.4 

402.7 

343.7 

71,225 

66,032 

64,229 

66,574 

61,797 

51,778 

47,969 

46,398 

73.7 

60.3 

46.5 

29.3 

18.7 

12.5 

15.9 

(0 

35 Mi- 

28'/4- 

34!/h- 

3 m- 

35 Vh- 

34'/«- 

27W 

33'/i- 

23 Vh 

19 

24 

26 'A 

26!/ 2 

2 3 Mi 

14‘/h 

23'/4 
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Corporate 

Directory 

Board of 
Directors 


Corporate 

Officers 


H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. , Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 
General Mills, Inc. <i*,3) 

Betsy Ancker-Johnson, Warren, Michigan; Vice President—Environmental Activities, General 
Motors Corporation <3,5) 

F. Caleb Blodgett, Minneapolis; ViceChairman, Consumer Foods, General Mills, Inc. <d 
Richard M. Bressler, Seattle, Washington; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 
Burlington Northern Inc. (2.4) 

N. Bud Grossman, Minneapolis; Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 

Gelco Corporation < m.6 > 

StephenF. Keating, Minneapolis;ChairmanoftheExecutiveCommittee, 

The Toro Company < 1 .4*,6) 

E. Robert Kinney, Minneapolis; President and Chief Executive Officer, IDS Mutual Fund Group 

( 1 . 3 , 6 ) 

Lewis W. Lehr, St. Paul;ChairmanoftheBoard andChiefExecutiveOfficer, 

3M Company (2,4,6*) 

Louis W. Menk, Billings, Montana; Retired Chairman ofthe ExecutiveCommittee, International 
Harvester Company ( 2 *,3,4) 

John W. Morrison, Minneapolis;Chairmanofthe Board and ChiefExecutiveOfficer, Norwest 
Corporation (i^*,5) 

Gwendolyn A. New r kirk, Lincoln, Nebraska; ProfessorandChairman, Department of Education 
and Family Resources, University ofNebraska<2,5*> 

William F. Pounds, Boston, Massachusetts; Professor, Alfred P. Sloan School of Management, 
Massachusetts InstituteofTechnology; Senior Advisor, Rockefeller Family and Associates ( 2 .*,5) 

George Putnam, Boston, Massachusetts; Chairman, The Putnam Management 
Company, Inc. (3,5,6) 

EdwardS. Reid, New York, New York; Partner, Davis Polk & Ward well, Attorneys < 1 , 2 , 6 ) 
Frederick W. Smith, Memphis, Tennessee; Chairman ofthe Board, President and ChiefExecutive 
Officer, Federal Express Corporation (2,5,6) 

Donald F. Sw^anson, Minneapolis; ViceChairman, Consumer Non-Foods, 

General Mills, Inc. d) 


Committees of the Board of Directors 

(1) Executive Committee (2) Audit Committee (3) Finance Committee (4) Compensation Committee 
(5) Public Responsibility Committee (6) Nominating Committee (*)Denotes Committee Chair 


H. Brewster Atwater, J r. , Chairman of the Board and ChiefExecutive Officer 

F. Caleb Blodgett, ViceChairman, Consumer Foods 

Donald F. Swanson, Vice Chairman, Consumer Non-Foods 

PaulL. Parker, Executive Vice President and Chief Administrative Officer 

Mark H. Willes, Executive Vice President and Chief Financial Officer 

WalterR. Barry, Jr., Executive Vice President, Consumer Foods 

Michael J. Boyle, Executive Vice President, Specialty Retailing and Furniture 

JamesG. Fifield, Executive Vice President, Toy Group 

Richard F. Krai, Executive Vice President, Fashion Group* 

JoeR. Lee, Executive Vice President, Restaurant Group 

StephenM. Rothschild, ExecutiveVice President, Consumer Foods 

Arthur R. Schulze, ExecutiveVice President, Consumer Foods 

JohnL. Frost, Senior Vice President, Personnel 

John V. Luck, Senior Vice President, Technical Director 

Thomas P. Nelson, Senior Vice President, Controller 

Clifford L. Whitehill. Senior Vice President, General Counsel and Secretary 

James L. Weaver, Treasurer, Vice President 


Effective September 1, 1984 



James R. Pratt, 

Vice President, 
Director of Taxes 


Company 

Officers 


Divisional 
and Subsidiary 
Operating 
Officers 

Consumer 

Foods 


Dean Belbas, 

Vice President, 
Director of Corporate 
Communications 

James A. Eskridge, 
Vice President, 
Director, Control and 
Administration, 
Consumer Non-Foods 


Walter W. Faster, 
Vice President, 
Director of Corporate 
Growth & Planning 

David E. Kelby, 

Vice President, 
Director, Control and 
Administration, 
Consumer Foods 


Domestic 

Edward K. Bixby, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Golden Valley 
Division 

Ray E. Brunswig, 

President, Pioneer Products 

Ivy Celender, 

Vice President, Marketing 
Services Division; 

Director, Nutrition Services 

Ross N. Clouston, 

Vice President; 

President, Gorton Division 

Paul J. Curran, 

Vice President, 

Director, Latin America, 

Pioneer Products, 

Export Operations and O-Cel-O 

Michael E. Cushmore, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, 

Betty Crocker Division 

Stephen R. Demeritt, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Marketing 
Services Division 

lames J. Feeney, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, 

Sperry Division 

Charles W. Gaillard, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, 

Big G Division 

Stephen J. Garthwaite, 

Vice President, 

Director of Corporate Research 

Joseph W. Grieco, 

President, O-Cel-O 

Donald L. Knutzen, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, 

New Business Division 

Guy W. Lalone, Jr., 

Vice President, 

Group Director, 

Engineering and 
Administrative Services 


Thomas J. Lee, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, 

Procurement Division 

Howard L. Ross, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Grocery 
Products Sales Division 

Donald E. Ryks, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, Package Foods 
Operations Division 

Stephen W. Sanger, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, 

Northstar Division 

Warren M. Schwecke, 

Vice President, 

Director, Quality Control 

Patrick J. Smith wick. 

Vice President, Grocery 
Products Sales Division; 

Director, Trade Policy and 
Customer Relations 

Stephen H. Warhover, 

Vice President, 

General Manager, 

Minnetonka Division 

Charles D. Weil, 

Vice President; 

President, Yoplait USA 

Europe 

Lionel Cosse, 

Vice President and Managing 
Director, 

General Mills Europe; 

President, Director General, 
Biscuiterie 

Nantaise—BN, S.A.* (France) 

Caspar B. M. dejong. 

Vice President, 

Managing Director, Smiths 
Food Group 
B.V. (Holland) 

Manuel Palacios, 

General Manager, PYCASA # 
(Spain) 


Guy Scherrer, 

Vice President; 

General Manager, Biscuiterie 
Nantaise—BN, S.A.* (France) 

Armand Vos, 

General Manager, Smiths Food 
Group S. A. 

(Belgium) 

J. Wolfgang Zach, 

General Manager, 

Feldbacher Backwarcnfabrik, 

Dr. Josef Zach GmbH* 
(Austria) 

Canada 

John D. Herrick, 

Vice President, General 
Manager, Grocery 
Products and Lancia Bravo 
Divisions; 

Chairman, General Mills 
Canada, Ltd. 

Bruce O’N Hyland, 

General Manager, Blue Water 
Seafoods 

Division of Gorton 

Latin America 

Francisco Gamez D., 

General Manager, Industria 
Harinera 

Guatemalteca, S.A.* and 
Industria 

Del Maiz, S.A.* (Guatemala) 

Donald Halman, 

General Manager, General Mills 
De Panama, S.A.* 

(Panama) 

Alfredo Montealegre C., 
General Manager, Industrias 
Gem-lna, S.A.* 

(Nicaragua) 

Far East 

Motoshige Kobavashi, 
President, General Mills Asia 

•partially owned 
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Restaurant 

Group 


George P. Burkhardt, Ronald N. Magruder, Jeffrey J. O’Hara, 

President, Darryl s Restaurants Vice President; President, The Good Earth 

President, York Steak House Restaurants 

William E. Hattaway, 

Vice President; 

President, Red Lobster Inns 


Toy 

Group 


Domestic 

Randolph P. Barton, 

Vice President; 

Chairman, Parker Brothers 

Carole A. MacGillvray, 
President, Marketing and 
Design Service 

Joe Mendelsohn III, 

Vice President; 

President, Kenner Products 

Arthur M. Peisner, 

Vice President; 

President, Fundimcnsions 

Richard E. Stearns, 
President, Parker Brothers 


European 

Francois de Lavalette, 
Chairman and Director General, 
Miro-Meccano S. A./France- 
Cartes S.A. (France) 

Eduardo Garcia-Tapetado, 
General Manager, General Mills 
Espana, S.A. (Spain) 

Jorg F. Griineisen, 

General Manager, General Mills 
German Branch 

Jeffrey S. Jacobson, 

Vice President, 

Director, European 
Toy Operations 

Geoffrey Maisey, 

General Manager, Clipper 
Benelux, 

(Holland, Belgium) 


Peter N. R. Waterman, 
Managing Director, 

The Palitoy Company (U.K.) 

Other International 

Kenneth F. Chapman, 
Managing Director, 

Toltoys (Australia and New 
Zealand) 

Armando Malo, 

President and Director General, 
Lili Ledy (Mexico) 

John F. Moore, 

General Manager, Parker 
Brothers Canada 


Fashion 

Group 


James T. Boosales, 
President, Foot-Joy 

Jane Evans, 

Vice President; 

President, Monet Jewelers 


Stanley C. Gillette, 
Vice President; 
President, Ship ‘n Shore 

Richard N. Tarlow, 
Vice President; 
Chairman, Foot-Joy 


Robert Tutnauer, 
Vice President; 
President, Izod Ltd. 


Specialty 
Retailing 
and Furniture 


Specialty Retailing 

Dean W. Croft, 
President, 

Wallpapers To Go 

Ronald J. Jackson, 
Vice President; 
President, The Talbots 


Dennis B. Johnson, 
President, Ijeewards 

Robert Nordlicht, 

President, We Are Sportswear 


Michael W. Rayden, 
President, Eddie Bauer 

Furniture 

John F. Pastrone, 

President, Pennsylvania House 


Staff 

Executives 


James L. Craig, M.D., 

Vice President, 

Health and Safety 

Donald M. Friborg, 

Vice President, 

Director of Industrial Relations 


William Haun, 

Vice President, Engineering 
Policy, 

Corporate Energy Coordinator 

Cyrus E. Johnson, 

Vice President, 

Director of MGO Facilities and 
Services 


James Shannon, 

Vice President, 

Executive Director, General 
Mills Foundation 

Austin P. Sullivan, 

Vice President, 

Public Affairs 

Stanley V. Tabor, 

Vice President, 

Corporate Real Estate 



General Mills 
Executive Offices 
9200 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis, MN 
Mailing Address: 

P.O. Box 1113 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 
Telephone (612) 540-2311 

Transfer Agencies 
Common Stock: 

First National Bank of 
Minneapolis 

do Bradford Trust Company 
67 Broad Street 
New York, NY 10004 

Office of the Company 
P.O. Box 1113 
Minneapolis, MN 55440 

Registrars 
Common Stock: 

First National Bank of 
Minneapolis 

do Bradford Trust Company 
67 Broad Street 
New York, NY 10004 

First National Bank of 
Minneapolis 
P.O. Box A799 
Minneapolis, MN 55480 

Agent, Dividend 
Reinvestment Plan 
First National Bank of 
Minneapolis 
P.O. Box A799 
Minneapolis, MN 55480 

Automatic Dividend 
Reinvestment Plan 
Stockholders wishing infor¬ 
mation about the Automatic 
Dividend Reinvestment Plan 
may obtain a brochure by 
writing: General Mills, Stock 
Transfer Department, 


P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55440. Under 
this plan, General Mills pays 
the brokerage and service fees 
associated with the automatic 
reinvestment of stockholders 
dividends. 

Form 10-K Report 
In the opinion of manage¬ 
ment, the financial state¬ 
ments in this Annual Report 
to Stockholders include all 
significant financial data 
included in the annual report 
filed on Form 10-K with the 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Stockholders 
may request a free copy of the 
Form 10-K annual report and 
schedules attached thereto by 
writing: Secretary, General 
Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55440. 

Notice of Annual Meeting 
The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of General 
Mills, Inc., will be held at 
10:30 a.m. Central Daylight 
Time, Monday, September 
24, 1984, in the auditorium 
of the Children s Theatre 
Company, 2400 Third Ave¬ 
nue South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The Notice of 
Annual Meeting of Stock¬ 
holders and Proxy Statement 
will be mailed on Friday, 
August 24, 1984. 

Markets 

New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 

Stock Exchange Symbol: 
GIS 
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